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Foreword 


The exhibition The Jeweled Isle: Art from Sri Lanka is dedicated to the memory of Julie Romain. Julie 
was Assistant Curator in the Department of South and Southeast Asian Art at LACMA. She was one 

of the initial organizers for the exhibition and was working on it when she died in April 2017. We wish 
to honor her participation in the exhibition. 

This book, published on the occasion of the exhibition, includes a selection of objects on display 
in The Jeweled Isle that are drawn from LACMA's permanent collection. It includes two introductory 
essays, one by Donald Stadtner presenting an overview of Buddhist practice in Sri Lanka, and one by 
Lakshika Senarath Gamage on art of the Divided Kingdoms Period. There follows commentary on the 
selected objects, which are arranged loosely in categories of Buddha images, bodhisattva images, 
stupa reliquaries, decorative objects, architectural objects, narrative objects, and historical 
photographs. We have not attempted an exhaustive catalogue of the many objects borrowed from 
individuals and institutions that are in the exhibition, whom we gratefully acknowledge here. Most Sri 
Lankan art is just beginning to be investigated, and we will have to wait for the next exhibition of art 
from Sri Lanka that can enlist a team of curators and scholars. They will have to consider innovative 
new research that is only now beginning to be published. 

Several people we want to thank for their help throughout the process of exhibition planning and 
organization include Cathy Glynn Benkaim, Barbara Timmer, John Holt, Phyllis Granoff, Osmund 
Bopearacchi, Nandana Chutiwong, John Guy, Catherine Raymond, Julian Sands, and David Blundell. 
Donald Stadtner has been a constant resource for answering questions, and contributed an essay to 
this publication. Lakshika Senarath Gamage also contributed an essay, and was our guide for later 
and contemporary Sri Lankan art and culture. The designers for the layout and organization of the 
exhibition, Frank Escher and Ravi Gunewardena, have given the project their insight and energy. 
Indeed, they have often worn their curatorial hats and been invaluable to the exhibition. 

Various friends and colleagues have been enormously helpful in supporting The Jeweled Isle and 
facilitating our loans. In London, we wish to thank John Eskenazi as well as Susan Stronge, Divia 
Patel, Nick Barnard, and John Clarke at the Victoria and Albert Museum. In the United States, we 
wish to thank John Guy at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Amy Landau at the Walters Art Museum; 


Lynda Hartigan and Karina Corrigan at the Peabody Essex Museum; Janet Baker at the Phoenix Art 
Museum; Mazie Harris, Arpad Kovacs, and Karen Karyadi at the J. Paul Getty Museum; Fran Terpak 
at the Getty Research Institute; Anita Feldman and Diana Chou at the San Diego Museum of Art; 
Marla Berns and Matthew Robb at the Fowler Museum; and Aaron Celestian and Alyssa Morgan at 
the Natural History Museum of Los Angeles County. 

Among the LACMA staff who have contributed to the book and exhibition are Kristin Bengtson 
and Eduardo Sanchez (Education); Sara Cody and Lisa Mark (Publications), Michael Pourmohsen, 
David Karwan, and Katherine Go (Graphic Design); Carly Rustebakke and Dawson Weber (Rights 
and Reproductions); Zoe Kahr, Carolyn Lifsey, Victoria Behner, and Kirsten Opstad (Exhibition 
Programs); Errin Copple and Elspeth Patient (Registration and Collections); Tracy Kerr (Balch 
Research Library); Delfin Magpantay (Risk Management); Jeff Young (Gallery Construction); and 
Julia Latane (Art Preparation and Installation). Finally, we want to thank Nancy Fox, Senior Curatorial 
Administrator of South and Southeast Asian Art, who was involved in all of our decisions and 
planning, and on whom we relied for her opinions and guidance from the beginning of the project. 

Lastly, we would like to acknowledge Dr. Pratapaditya Pal who, as the first curator of South and 
Southeast Asian Art at LACMA, built the museum’s Sri Lankan art collection over many years into an 
outstanding national collection. 


Robert Brown, Curator, and Tushara Bindu Gude, Associate Curator 
Department of South and Southeast Asian Art, Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
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THE ART OF SRILANKA: “IF WE 
BEHOLD THE RELICS, WE BEHOLD 


THE BUDDHA” 
Donald Stadtner 


A vibrant pluralism has flavored the civilization of Sri 
Lanka from time immemorial, a mix of Sinhala 
Buddhists, Hindu Tamils, and (later) Christian 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. Today, churches, 
mosques, Buddhist monasteries, and Hindu temples can 
all be found within a single city block in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka’s largest city. These distinct cultures coexisted, 
often blending together seamlessly but at times clashing 
in unexpected ways. A poignant example occurred in the 
Portuguese colony of Goa in the sixteenth century. 

Goa is on the west coast of India, and it was here 
that a bizarre auto-da-fé took place in 1561 that pitted the 
Buddhist world of Sri Lanka against Christendom. 
Tossed into the flames were not seditious religious tracts 
or heretical idols but the Buddha’s tooth, a precious relic 
that had been seized by the Portuguese in the course of 
a brief raid on Sri Lanka in 1560. News of the sacred 
object’s capture traveled widely, and a delegation from 
another Buddhist country, Burma (Myanmar), soon 
arrived in Goa with sacks of ransom money, seeking to 
purchase the priceless tooth. The Portuguese viceroy in 
Goa was keen to accept the fortune, but the archbishop 
declared that “the tooth could not be ransomed for all of 
the treasure in the world.” Avarice therefore had no 
place when it came to the fate of Buddhist relics. The 
archbishop then “threw the tooth into a mortar, and with 
his own hand, pounded it and reduced it to fragments, 
and cast them in a brazier... and finally commanded the 
ashes and cinders to be thrown into the midst of the 
river in the sight of all.”' The river fed into the coast, the 
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“ashes and cinders” consigned to the Indian Ocean. 
Skeptics might doubt that this implausible incident really 
happened, but sufficient evidence suggests that this 
incident really occurred. 

If the tooth was destroyed in Goa, however, then 
what does this say about the tooth now in Kandy, among 
the most revered relics in the Buddhist world and one 
that draws many thousands of pilgrims annually? Is the 
tooth in Kandy the original relic, or was the real tooth 
pulverized and burned in Goa? A myriad of possibilities 
have presented themselves, with no definitive answers. 
Some claimed that the tooth in Goa was in fact a fake, 
and that the real tooth never left Sri Lanka. Others said 
that it was not the Buddha’s tooth but instead was that of 
a monkey or even Hanuman, the monkey-god of the 
Ramayana, the ancient Indian epic poem. Others argued 
that a counterfeit tooth was later pawned off to Burma, 
together with a fake Sri Lankan princess.? The Chinese 
may have even absconded with the original tooth when 
their fleet marauded coastal Sri Lanka in the early 
fifteenth century. In fact, there may have been many 
tooth relics that were considered genuine and that 
coexisted in time and in different places (much like the 
head of John the Baptist, one of which is enshrined in 
Rome and another in Damascus). Relics were imbued 
with miraculous properties and were capable of 
replicating themselves. 

Today, the tooth venerated in Kandy is not a human 
tooth, as it measures about two inches in length and half 
an inch thick. Nineteenth-century Europeans insisted 


that it was made of ivory or from a type of animal bone, 
but it has never been scientifically analyzed. Sri Lankan 
sources add that the relic was a right canine tooth, but 
whether it was the upper or lower tooth is unclear. 
Unraveling the true history of the “genuine” tooth is 
clouded by too many missing gaps to warrant much 
certainty but the history of this extraordinary relic is a 
window on Sri Lanka’s unique civilization. 

Sri Lanka and the Buddha 

The tooth relic highlights the nation’s special 
relationship with the Buddha, who traveled to Sri Lanka 
three times. (These appearances are legendary, since 
the Buddha never left India’s shores.) His visits are 
recorded in two early chronicles composed in Pali, the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, from the fourth and 
fifth centuries, respectively. Pali is a sister tongue to 
Sanskrit and is still the sacred language of worshipers in 
Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia, belonging to the 
Theravada division of Buddhism. 

The three visits are central to how Buddhists in Sri 
Lanka define themselves and their place in the world. 
The first sojourn resulted in the Buddha’s conquering of 
ferocious demons, or yakkhas, by performing a miracle. 
The second visit was occasioned by a dispute mediated 
by the Buddha between two snake-kings over 
possession of a jeweled throne. On this occasion, hair 
relics were presented to a local deity who enshrined 
them in a stupa that is still revered at Mahiyangana. The 
final visit was at the invitation of a snake-king to deliver a 
sermon from the jeweled throne. 

The Buddha also implanted his footprint on one of 
the island’s high mountains, known as Adam’s Peak, or 
Sumanakuta (fig. 1). The footprint and the hair relics 
were living relics, in the sense that they were presented 
to worshipers during the Buddha’s lifetime. Adam’s Peak 
was not only sacred for Buddhists but later attracted 
Hindu, Muslim, and even Christian pilgrims, each faith 
weaving the story of the footprint into various religious 
narratives. For Christians, the footprint was thought to 
be planted there by Thomas the Apostle, whose 
pilgrimage shrine was in nearby Chennai (Madras) in 
southern India. The spots connected to the Buddha 
throughout the island became codified over the 
centuries in a list known as the Sixteen Great Sacred 
Sites, or Solosmasthana (see p. 000). The Sixteen 


Sites became a favored theme among later mural 
painters, usually depicted in a horizontal row. Buddhists 
are not required to visit them and there is no order or 
sequence in which they must be visited. 

Following the Buddha’s return to India from Sri 
Lanka, a group of settlers traveled from India to 
populate the island. They were led by the mythical 
Vijaya, who was descended from a human mother and a 
lion (or siha), father. His ship reached Sri Lanka on the 
same day that the Buddha expired in India, with his 
arrival having been foretold by the Buddha in his 
lifetime. Vijaya wed a demoness on the island named 
Kuveni, but eventually they parted. Kuveni was slain by 
her fellow ogres angry about her marriage to a mortal. 
Vijaya then wed a princess from India related to the 
Buddha’s family. This early myth was grafted to the 
major Buddhist national narratives, beginning with the 
fourth-century Dipavamsa. Vijaya and his descendants in 
the Dipavamsa form the earliest royal family of Sri 
Lanka, eventually ruling in Anuradhapura. That both 
Vijaya and his wife came from India underscores the 
deep debt Sri Lanka owed to its neighbor next door. 
(Similar foundation stories linking characters from 
diverse and distant locations are also known in Europe. 
For example, the Trojan Aeneas was involved with the 
founding families of Rome, as Virgil reminds us; a 
grandson of Aeneas, Brutus, was connected to Britain’s 
legendary dynasty founded by King Arthur, as recorded 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth and others.) Vijaya’s 
parentage from the lion explains why the lion became 
such a significant symbol for the nation, now appearing 
on the Sri Lankan flag (fig. 2). Even the national cricket 
team is nicknamed the Lions, an apt tribute to this 
ancient myth. 

Sri Lanka and India 

To fully grasp Sri Lankan Buddhism one must 
understand the blending of Hindu and Buddhist beliefs 
and practices. Buddhism came to Sri Lanka by the third 
century BCE, which we know from numerous stone 
inscriptions in an early form of Pali and in a script 
derived from India. The foreign faith was introduced by 
Mahinda, the son of the Indian emperor Ashoka. 
Mahinda also conveyed relics to the island, such as the 
Buddha’s collar bone, and enshrined them in stupas in 
Anuradhapura, Sri Lanka’s first capital. After some time, 


Ashoka also sent his daughter Sanghamitta to Sri Lanka, 
who arrived with the “southern branch” of the sacred 
Bodhi Tree at Bodh Gaya in India. She established an 
order of nuns, or bhikkunis. Sanghamitta's Bodhi Tree is 
a major focus of worship today at Anuradhapura (fig. 3), 
and saplings from this tree were planted throughout Sri 
Lanka and eventually taken to Southeast Asia. These are 
widely and deeply held myths, but unraveling the true 
transmission of Buddhism to the island is marked by 
more guestions than answers. 

As this history of Buddhism in Sri Lanka illustrates, 
the ties between Sri Lanka and India stretch back 
millennia, shaping the island in inestimable ways. Other 
island countries, such as England or Japan, offer 
instructive parallels, with influences flowing from the 
Continent and China, respectively. Buddhism, it must be 
remembered, was an imported faith and the roots of the 
Sinhalese language can even be traced to North India. 
These island societies were greatly impacted from 
outside but each forged a distinctive and vibrant culture. 

The Tamil people have been a major component in 
Sri Lankan civilization from the very beginning. Tamils 
are overwhelmingly Hindu and accounted for nearly 
thirteen percent of the population in 2012. (Sinhalese 
people constitute about seventy-five percent of the 
population.) Tamil stone inscriptions numbering many 
hundreds attest to a strong presence of Tamils 
throughout the island. Fixing the origins of Sri Lanka’s 
ethnic and linguistic groups is a matter of heated 
debate, with Hindu Tamils and Sinhala Buddhists taking 
opposing sides. An earlier (and now discredited) theory 
maintained that the first settlers were Sinhalas 
(descendants of Indian Aryans), who were then followed 
by Hindu Tamils from Southern India as latecomers. 
Buddhist chronicles generally paint the Tamils as 
invaders who were avidly anti-Buddhist, but perhaps the 
day-to-day relationship between Hindus and Buddhists 
was not marked by the bitter conflict reflected in the 
Buddhist chronicles with a clear bias. This is not in any 
way to suggest that the two communities coexisted in 
ideal amity over the ages but to propose only that the 
animus against Tamils in Buddhist chronicles may not 
accurately reflect the real situation in the premodern 
period. For example, even a group of Tamil mercenaries 
guarded the Temple of the Tooth at Polonnuruva after 
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the tooth was shifted from the earlier capital, 
Anuradhapura. 

Hinduism has played a profound role in the island’s 
long history from earliest times. Even the guardian of 
Vijaya is thought to have been the Hindu deity Vishnu 
(known as Upulvan in Sri Lanka), but this has been 
questioned. Hindu shrines at Buddhist sites are the 
norm and not the exception. For example, the Buddhist 
Kelaniya Monastery, a major sacred location outside of 
Colombo, includes a temple to Vibishana, a Hindu deity 
and brother of the demon Ravana. Worship of Vibishana 
here goes back at least to the fifteenth century. In Kandy, 
Buddhist devotees make offering at the Temple of the 
Tooth (fig. 4) but also perform devotions in nearby 
shrines dedicated to three non-Buddhist deities: Vishnu, 
Pattini, and Kataragama. 

Hindu devotional and ritual practices were woven 
into Sinhala Buddhist religious life over centuries. 
Buddhists are now in fact the chief votaries at formerly 
Hindu sites, a shift that began in earnest in the twentieth 
century but was already documented in much earlier 
times. The best example is the shrine dedicated to the 
god Kataragama, son of Shiva (fig. 5), in the southeast 
of Sri Lanka. Many more Buddhists presently attend this 
shrine than Hindus, and friction between the groups 
erupted early in the twentieth century. The ritual activity 
here has little to do with traditional Buddhist worship. 
Most Buddhists today accept the worship of Hindu 
deities and rituals as normal and not inconsistent with 
Buddhism. Some Buddhists will eschew these Hindu 
deities and rites, but these are usually urbanized 
Sinhalas who have been indirectly influenced by 
Western ideas about Buddhism. Much the same is 
witnessed in Burma where, instead of Hindu practices 
and deities, there is widespread worship of a class of 
spirits known as nats. These nat-deities are even 
prominently present surrounding the sacred Shwedagon 
Pagoda in Yangon. Many Myanmar Buddhists will skip 
devotion at these nat-shrines, for the same reasons as 
their counterparts in Sri Lanka. 

Taprobana, Ceylon, and Sri Lanka: The 
Historical and the Modern 

The various names by which Sri Lanka has been 
known over the ages is another window on the island’s 
long cosmopolitan history. Indeed, all of the names have 


roots going back more than two thousand years. One 
ancient name for the island was Taprobana, with many 
variations. This term originated in Sri Lanka but, 
ironically, the earliest documents using the term are 
from the classical Mediterranean, beginning with 
Megasthenes in the fourth century BCE. The word 
derives from Tambapanni, recorded first in Sri Lanka 
only by the fourth century.? Tambapanni, meaning 
“copper-colored land,” perhaps signified the reddish 
copper color of laterite clay in certain coastal area. The 
name was also used by Ashoka in one of his edicts. 
Renaissance scholars, drawing on classical authors such 
as Pliny and Ovid, used Taprobana, as well as Ceylon. 
The great Portuguese poet Camoes opens his epic Os 
Lucidas with Taprobana. Arab and Muslim authors knew 
the island as Sarendip; saren derived from siha, or lion, 
and dip from dipa, the Pali word for island. 
“Serendipity,” used in English since the eighteenth 
century to mean an unexpected but pleasant surprise, 
spread from a medieval Persian folk tale translated in 
Venice in 1557. 

Lanka was also among the early names for the 
island. The same name is also found in the celebrated 
Ramayana epic, the island home of Ravana, the demon 
who kidnapped Sita. It is also sometimes referred to as 
the Island of Lanka, or Lanka-dipa. The name Ceylon 
derives indirectly from sihala, which comes from lion, or 
siha. Both Lanka and Sihala were known at the same 
time, as one early chronicler put it: “The island of Lanka 
was called Sihala after the lion.”” The name Sihala 
enjoyed wide currency, appearing in a fourth-century 
North Indian Sanskrit stone inscription that described 
the “people of Sinhala and all dwellers on islands.”® In 
early Portuguese writings it appears as Ceilao and in 
Dutch sources as Zeylon. In Tamil, Ceylon became 
Eelam. Finally, the name Sri Lanka was adopted in 1972 
to replace Ceylon, which by then carried unwanted 
colonial associations. 

Beginning in the early sixteenth century, Sri Lanka 
was subject to repeated European foreign invasions; 
colonial control was always limited to the coastal areas 
until Britain succeeded in taking the highland kingdom of 
Kandy in 1815. The first Europeans arrived in the 
sixteenth century, when Portugal took advantage of 
bitter internal royal rivalries in Sri Lanka. Different 


factions sought Portuguese support, but in the end such 
disunity spelled the downfall of the major coastal 
principalities. Even some members of the royal family 
converted to Catholicism, most notably King 
Dharmapala, whose Portuguese name was Dom Joäo. 
The Portuguese are said to have destroyed many 
Buddhist sites, but this is probably an exaggeration 
fostered by nationalist historians. Few Portuguese 
monuments remain intact from this period, but a number 
of spectacular ivory caskets belong to this period (fig. 
6). At least some of these were exported to Europe.? 

The Dutch inexorably took control over Portuguese 
possessions in many part of Asia, beginning in the 
seventeenth century. The Portuguese fort in Colombo 
fell to Dutch cannons in 1656, aided by troops from 
Kandy. The Dutch—who regarded Ceylon as a “valuable 
jewel” among its possessions, as one governor 
declared in 1665—tried unsuccessfully to suppress 
Catholicism and promoted the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Today Christians amount to less than eight percent of 
the population, with six percent of this total identifying 
as Catholics. 

The Portuguese and Dutch alike made occasional 
raids on the highland Sinhala kingdom of Kandy but only 
the English made their conquest in 1815 a lasting one. 
The deposed king, Sri Vikrama Rajasimha, was sent into 
exile in India, as was his counterpart in Burma, King 
Thibaw, following the fall of Mandalay in 1885. The 
English initially supported the Temple of the Tooth in 
Kandy, but Christians soon decried such approval and 
official support was withdrawn. Protestant missionary 
work successfully challenged Buddhism, and the faith 
came under threat. Tensions between converted 
Christians and Buddhists arose, resulting in debates 
arguing the merits of either faith. Violence erupted now 
and then, such as the Kotahena Riot of 1883, sparked by 
a Buddhist procession near Colombo’s main Catholic 
church. Buddhism was revived in the twentieth century, 
but its character had changed, having absorbed many 
Western ideas about Buddhism, often introduced by 
reformers such as Angarika Dharmapala and his 
Western followers, such as Col. H. S. Olcott, who 
founded the Buddhist Theosophical Society in 1880." 

“He sent forth monks, one here and one there” 

As discussed earlier, according to Sri Lankan 


belief, Buddhism was introduced to the island from India 
during the reign of India's great Emperor Asoka. The 
Buddhist embassy to Sri Lanka led by Mahinda was one 
of a handful of religious embassies to various parts of 
the world, from the Indian Himalayas to Southeast Asia. 
This wave of missions was supervised by the monk 
Moggaliputta at the time of the Third Buddhist Council 
(around 250 BCE), when “he sent forth monks, one here 
and one there.” Kings were converted, together with 
entire populations, as set forth in the chronicles. For 
kingdoms in Southeast Asia, Sri Lanka was a beacon of 
inspiration, inasmuch as the faith in India, its homeland, 
was gradually waning and was also flavored by the 
unsympathetic doctrines and rituals of the Mahayana 
division of Buddhism. Monks from Sri Lanka visited 
Southeast Asia, bringing Pali manuscripts and even 
planting Bodhi Tree saplings born from the tree in 
Anuradhapura. Myths from Sri Lanka were eagerly 
absorbed and transformed into local Buddhist histories, 
underpinning many major sacred sites in today’s 
Southeast Asia. It has been much harder to trace the 
island’s impact on Southeast Asian sculpture and 
painting; however, Sri Lankan influence can be detected 
in the shape and contours of many stupas in Burma and 
especially Thailand. 

The fame of Sri Lanka’s tooth relic also spread 
widely, spawning many regional adaptations in the 
second millennium, largely based on a famous Sri 
Lankan Pali text dedicated to the tooth, the Dathavamsa. 
A copy of the Dathavamsa was even found among the 
debris strewn about the floors of the Mandalay Palace 
after British forces took Upper Burma in 1885. One myth 
directly piggybacking on the Dathavamsa blossomed in 
Southern Thailand. In this adaptation, the ship carrying 
the tooth from India to Sri Lanka landed on a “crystalline 
beach” where the tooth was buried for safety. It was 
later prophesied that this very coastal site would be the 
future home to a grand city and stupa containing the 
tooth. The tooth eventually replicated itself and is 
thought to be contained inside one of Thailand’s most 
revered stupas, Prah Boommatha Chedi, in Nakhon Si 
Thammarat.* There are also many traditions of sacred 
images or relics exported from Sri Lanka into Thailand. 

Sri Lankan stories were no less popular in Burma. 
For example, the story about a monk removing the tooth 
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from the Buddha’s funeral pyre was adapted in Lower 
Burma, but in this version the tooth replicated itself 
thirty-three times and was enshrined in that many 
stupas. Even the fifteenth-century tales surrounding the 
Shwedagon Pagoda in Yangon added an episode about 
an avaricious snake-king who absconded with some of 
the hair relics intended for the Shwedagon, a theme 
drawn directly from a Sri Lankan chronicle, the 
Nalatadhatuvamsa. The most important stupa at Pagan 
is said to enshrine a tooth relic from Sri Lanka, but this 
narrative arose after the classic Pagan period (c. 
tith-13th centuries CE). Additionally, a tooth relic sent 
from Sri Lanka by King Dharmapala is enshrined in the 
massive Kaung Hmu Daw stupa near Mandalay. That the 
Burmese inscription at the stupa states that it was 
modeled on the famous Thuparama stupa in 
Anuradhapura is further testimony of the links bonding 
Sri Lanka with Southeast Asia. 

Conclusion 

The ashes of the tooth set aflame by Goa’s 
archbishop in 1561 may still be swirling in the Indian 
Ocean, but Buddhists all over the world believe that the 
relic now in Kandy is the very same tooth retrieved from 
the Buddha’s funeral pyre. Indeed, the treasured tooth 
and the colorful annual procession of caparisoned 
elephants and musicians in the streets of Kandy now 
symbolize the nation. It was for these very reasons that 
Tamil forces attacked the shrine in Kandy on January 25, 
1998, in the midst of the country’s long civil war. The 
pernicious conflict ended in 2009 and the nation’s deep 
wounds are slowly healing. 


p class="">[Dultures have clashed from the 
beginning but each generation made contributions in 
unimaginable ways to forge modern Sri Lanka. In times 
past the sacred footprint atop Adam’s Peak attracted 
pilgrims of all religious persuasions before becoming the 
preserve of Sinhala Buddhists in the twentieth century. 
That a fourteenth-century papal envoy, Giovanni de 
Marignolli, discovered a Spanish Muslim (or “Saracen”) 
at the top of Adam’s Peak is a reminder of the island’s 
historical diversity. Perhaps an inclusive pluralism can 
once again be brought back and the country can be a 
beacon for a world so divided by ethnic and religious 
differences. 


Stadtner 
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THE ART OF THE DIVIDED 
KINGDOMS IN SRI LANKA 


Lakshika Senarath Gamage 


After the fall of the first royal capital of Anuradhapura 
(377 BCE-1017 CE) and the subsequent fall of the 
second royal capital of Polonnaruwa in 1310, Sri Lanka 
experienced monumental social and political shifts that 
have long reverberated through its history and culture. 
The dispersal of centralized royal authority was, 
perhaps, a harbinger for the uncertainties in the smaller 
kingdoms that were formed in the southwest as well as 
for the newly minted stylistic and iconographical 
variations in the art and architecture of the island. 
Between the thirteenth to eighteenth centuries, the royal 
capitals moved swiftly to the southwest starting from 
Dambadeniya, Yapahuva, Kurunegala, Gampola, Kotte, 
and finally to Kandy. The movement of royal capitals 
indicates the path in which the sacred tooth relic of the 
Buddha was transported, at times shrouded in secrecy 
under the aegis of Buddhist monks and in other 
instances with the patronage of the royals. The general 
Buddhist belief that the custodian of the sacred tooth 
relic had an autonomous right to the throne is strongly 
woven into the broader culture of the island. Most 
locations where the sacred tooth relic was housed within 
a special temple became a seat of royal power, artistic 
activity, and temple building. The king granted the 
protection required for the sacred tooth relic and 
thereby garnered the legitimacy to rule with the support 
of the lay and monastic communities. 

Shifting Royal Capitals 

The constant internal political strife, famine, 
disease, and looming threats from foreign entities 


prevented the capitals from deepening their roots to 
establish a formidable power structure in most of these 
smaller kingdoms When studying the visual arts of the 
thirteenth to eighteenth centuries, some scholars refer to 
the Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa kingdoms as the 
classical period of Sri Lankan history for comparison. 
Such comparisons may suggest that the arts of the 
thirteenth to eighteenth centuries are lesser in quality. 
Drawing parallels between historical periods is 
necessary to identify the changes and continuities in 
different artistic styles and iconography over time. 
However, it is important to emphasize that the thirteenth 
to eighteenth centuries should be analyzed within their 
own historical context to avoid creating hierarchies 
based on visual analysis. 

The shifting of royal capitals from the dry northern 
and central areas of the island to the wetter 
southwestern area produced two significant changes in 
the art and architecture of Sri Lanka. One change was 
that artisans and builders turned to using wood 
predominantly in their architecture, marking a significant 
departure from the building practices of Anuradhapura 
and Polonnaruwa, which predominantly used stone and 
brick. The island’s southwestern region is a rich alluvial 
plain that experiences a heavy monsoon and has lush 
vegetation and rainforests. Due to the heavy rain, most 
of the architecture between the thirteenth to eighteenth 
centuries were constructed using bricks and wood. 
Some stone foundations and parts of the fortress can 
still be seen in the ruins of Yapahuwa (1272-84). The 


extensive wooden structures that were built at the time, 
however, have all been destroyed due to the many years 
of rain. Along with changes in raw material, buildings 
became smaller in comparison to the large temples and 
royal palaces of the northern dry zone. Another possible 
reason for this change is the frequent movement of royal 
capitals due to political chaos. The royal centers were 
established quickly but, due to the uncertainties of the 
time, they were also abandoned equally rapidly. In 
response to these changes, artisans adapted 
architecture and building practices to suit the wetter 
environment of the southwest areas of the island. For 
example, they built Buddhist temples on stilts (tempita 
viharas) so that the central shrine rooms were safe from 
ground moisture and frequent flooding. They pitched the 
roofs at a steep slant with multiple tiers that were 
covered with clay tiles and ensured protection from 
heavy rainfall. 

The second important change in Sri Lankan art 
after the thirteenth century is tied to the developments in 
the island’s economy. The previous agrarian economies 
of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa depended mostly on 
labor intensive irrigation projects and rice cultivation. 
Between the thirteenth to eighteenth centuries, the 
economy was dominated by both internal and foreign 
trade. The Portuguese first arrived Sri Lanka in 1505, 
and the Dutch established power through the Dutch East 
India Company in 1640. The arrival of the British and 
their subsequent domination through the Kandyan 
convention that was signed in 1815 ended the sovereignty 
of Sri Lanka. Exchanges with Western colonial powers 
and Arab traders opened up the island to new 
commercial relations—including creating markets for 
ivory, spices, and precious stones—but at the same time 
created political insurgencies and fueled divisions 
among the local royals and noblemen. Local artisans 
began to produce ivory carvings, gem-encrusted bronze 
and ivory jewelry, and other personal luxury items 
among a variety of small-scale and portable objects. 
Furniture, constructed from exotic woods and ivory, was 
also made for foreign trade, and several major 
collections of exported furniture are in museums in the 
Netherlands and Great Britain today. 

Gampola and Kotte Kingdoms 

The architectural examples that remain from 
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Gampola and Kandy kingdoms seem to exceed those 
from Dambadeniya and Yapahuwa. Fragments of the 
brick wall of the fortress are all that remains from Kotte. 
However, the continuation of artistic and literary 
practices, particularly within the monasteries from these 
earlier kingdoms, transformed the Sinhala language and 
literature. Perhaps we can argue that the subsequent 
Buddhist revival of Kandy in the eighteenth century was 
largely fueled by the continuation of Buddhist literary 
practices that took place from Dambadeniya to Kotte. 
For example, Sinhala literature flourished during the 
Dambadeniya kingdom as King Parakramabahu II 
authored compendiums that included: Kausilumina, 
Visuddhi Marga Sannaya, and Vanavisi Sannaya. Both 
the Gampola and Kotte kingdoms, which were smaller 
yet significant historical seats of power, witnessed the 
blossoming of four-lined messenger poems, or sandesha 
kavyas. Messenger poems were named after the 
particular bird that carried a message, usually from a 
royal or a noble to a divine figure or between two lovers. 
After venerating the triple gem and possibly invoking a 
guardian god, the poem explains the identity of both 
sender and receiver and the purpose of the message. 
Then the itinerary of the bird would be given in a lengthy 
description that created a vivid description of the 
landscape, society, customs, and even the dangers that 
the bird may encounter along the way. Some of the 
noted kavyas are: Gira (Parrot), Hamsa (Swan), and the 
Parevi (Dove) Sandesha. Arguably, the most popular 
messenger poem in Sri Lanka is the Selalihini (Starling) 
Sandeshaya, composed by erudite monk Ven. 
Thotagamuwe Sri Rahula Thera of Kotte in 1447. The 
starling takes flight with a message to the god 
Vibhishana, asking him to grant the birth of a son to 
Queen Ulakudaya. 

Another poem that attests to the high caliber of 
Sinhala literature in Kotte is the Guttila Kavya, based on 
the Guttila Jataka composed by Rev. Wettewe Himi. 
Buddhists of the divided kingdoms and Kandy relied on 
such scholarly monks to continue their education in 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhala. Schools were based in 
temple monasteries and included both novice monks and 
the children of the villagers. The transactional 
relationship between Buddhist monks who provided 
education and spiritual guidance to the lay community 


and the locals who supplied alms and material support 
to the temples ensured the continuation of the Buddhist 
tradition. At times when royal patronage declined, the 
local temples survived with the support of their village 
community. 

Three Gampola-Period Temples 

The examples of architecture from the divided 
kingdoms, although sparse, continue to underscore the 
variety of visual expression that existed within the 
divided kingdoms. The three temples from the Gampola 
period that exist today—the Lankatilaka, Gadaladeniya, 
and Embekke dévale (figs. 1-3)—testify to the diverse 
architecture and the possible exchanges between locals 
artisans and their South Indian counterparts. Commonly 
known as the last monumental temples of the island, the 
Lankatilaka and Gadaladeniya are Buddhist temples that 
do not adhere to the standard styles of monastic 
architecture in Sri Lanka. According to the stone 
inscription at Lankatilaka, the temple was constructed in 
1340 by Sena-Lankadikara, who was a descendant of a 
Kerala merchant family and the chief minister to king 
Vikramabahu II] of Gampola. The inscription also 
identifies the chief architect as Sthapati Rayar of South 
India, who worked with a team of artisans. The 
Lankatilaka temple is built on a picturesque hill, in a 
hamlet between Kandy and Gampola towns. The 
Lankatilaka temple is in very close proximity to the 
Gadaladeniya temple and the Embekke dévale. Built 
with stone, wood, bricks, and lime-plastered walls, the 
Lankatilaka temple evokes the Hindu temple architecture 
of Kerala with its multi-tiered roof and projecting gables." 

The Gadaladeniya temple was built under the 
patronage of King Buvanekabahu IV. The temple is 
completely rendered in stone adhering to the gedige 
style that resembles the dome-shaped roofs of South 
Indian Hindu temples. 

The variety of architectural styles and the 
juxtaposition of art and sculpture within Lankatilaka and 
Gadaladeniya temples demonstrates the religious 
syncretism of the Gampola period. Hindu gods who had 
already entered the Buddhist pantheon from the early 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa kingdoms were 
reconfigured during this period. Particularly in the 
Gampola, Kotte, and Kandy kingdoms, Hindu gods 
assumed new roles and, at times, merged with some 
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local gods to assume new identities. As John Holt has 
pointed out, the deification of Avalokitelvara Nätha as 
the god Natha or the future Buddha Maitreya took place 
during the Gampola period. Other examples include the 
local god Upulvan merging at times with the iconography 
of Vishnu, who was subsequently accepted as the 
protector of Buddhism in Sri Lanka. During the Gampola 
period, sculptures of these deities were juxtaposed 
within the central shrines of local temples where the 
Buddha resides. In other words, the art of Gampola 
temples is a visual representation of the incorporation 
and the reorganization of Hindu gods within the 
Buddhist pantheon. The Lankatilaka temple consists of a 
central shrine dedicated to the Buddha while the smaller 
niches around the temple are dedicated to Skanda (god 
Kataragama), Vishnu, Ganesha, Saman (a local god 
believed to be a future Buddha), Vibhishana (the 
tutelary guardian god of the western coast of the 
country), and Kalu Kumara (a lower guardian figure of 
the local pantheon). According to Holt, Hindu gods such 
as Kataragama (Skanda), Vishnu, Vibhishana, and 
Saman once assumed the niches around the central 
stupa in Gadaladeniya as well.? 

The Embekke dévale, which was founded by 
Vikramabähu Ill of Gampola, is dedicated to Skanda. 
The temple complex includes a subsidiary shrine for 
Devata Bandara (a tutelary deity of Skanda), a kitchen, 
and a granary. The woodcarving within the audience hall 
of the central shrine espouses the art and iconography 
of both Gampola and Kandy while simultaneously 
incorporating pan-South Asian symbols and motifs. 
These seemingly secular carvings consist of 
mythological animals, birds, vegetal and floral motifs, 
and both anthropomorphic and zoomorphic 
representations. None of the 514 woodcarvings in the 
audience hall are repeated; each wooden pillar and roof 
beam consists of individually identifiable carvings, 
possibly indicating the work of a team of artisans 
headed by a master craftsman. The Embekke audience 
hall, which may have been constructed with wooden 
pillars that were brought from the royal court in 
Gampola, functioned as a blueprint for later audience 
halls built in Kandy. Two such examples for the 
continuation of artistic practices in the Kandyan kingdom 
include the royal audience hall of the royal temple of the 
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sacred tooth relic, known as Dalada Maligawa, built by 
Devendra Mulachari and the audience hall of Natha 
devale. 

Kandy Kingdom 

Unlike the other divided kingdoms, Kandy lasted for 
a longer period—from 1592 to 1815—and much of its art 
and architecture exists even today. The Sinhala royal line 
ended with Narendrasinha (1707-1739) of Kandy. 
Without a male heir to continue the lineage, kingship 
was transferred to his wife’s family of Hindu Tamil 
Nayakas, who had migrated to Sri Lanka from Madurai 
in Tamil Nadu. Matrimonial alliances between royal 
families in Sri Lanka and India had been in vogue 
throughout the history of Sri Lanka. However, one of the 
most compelling development in Sri Lankan history 
following the Nayaka ascension is the Buddhist revival of 
Kandy. Narendrasinha had laid the groundwork to the 
Buddhist revival by providing patronage to temples 
within and outside of Kandy while Kirti Sri Rajasinha 
(1747-1780) is recognized as the king who ushered in the 
golden age of Kandy through his various activities that 
revitalized the Buddhist tradition (fig. 4). As an eager 
patron of the arts, Kirti Sri rebuilt and renovated temples 
and new art and sculpture was commissioned to be 
made within these shrines. According to the 
Degaldoruwa inscription, he built several temples 
around Kandy, such as Degaldoruwa and Gangaramaya, 
which house some of the finest examples of Kandy 
period art. Along with the advice of chief monk Rev. 
Velivita Saranankara, Kirti Sri sponsored a disciplinary 
council and invited monks from Siam (now Thailand) to 
perform higher ordination ceremonies. The overall 
impact of Kirti Sri’s work with the confluence of 
Buddhism, art, and literature led to the renaissance of 
the Kandy period. While there were rumors that Kirti Sri 
was still a Shiva worshiper, he managed to present 
himself as a great patron to Buddhism and the arts 
through his actions. By garnering the support of the 
Buddhist public and the monastic community, Kirti Sri 
legitimized his kingship as a Buddhist king. 

Due to Kirti Sri’s extensive patronage, artists 
decorated walls of temples and cave monasteries with 
paintings of Buddhist subjects, many of which are extant 
today. Some of these royal temples remain relatively 
understudied despite their collections of paintings and 
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sculpture. The royal temples along the southern and 
western coasts that belonged to the Kotte kingdom also 
received patronage of the Kandyan kings. The subject 
matter of the paintings within the main shrine rooms 
consisted of the life of Buddha, jätakas (past-life stories 
of the Buddha), rows of disciples, and the twenty-eight 
previous Buddhas. The traditional Kandyan paintings 
were drawn on superimposed registers, with very limited 
Sinhala language text written underneath to identify the 
stories and the various scenes. The stories were 
arranged in continuous narratives with architecture and 
elements of nature such as trees and bodies of water 
drawn as scene dividers. The use of perspective to 
indicate depth within the scene or modulation of figures 
was not significant to the artisans. Once the surface 
walls were prepared, the outlines were drawn in 
charcoal and the natural pigments were applied in flat 
tones. The predominantly red backgrounds contrast with 
the golden yellow or ochre figures. The main protagonist 
was often rendered in a larger scale directly facing the 
viewer while the subordinate figures were drawn in 
profile or three-quarter view. Varying shades of red, 
black, yellow, and white were the primary colors in 
traditional Kandyan paintings, while blue and green were 
sparsely applied. Often juxtaposed with these paintings 
were traditional Kandyan sculptures that also conformed 
to the limited color palette of the Kandyan style. The 
massive and imposing Buddhas were sculpted with 
robust limbs, wide shoulders, and eyes that looked 
directly at the devotee. The Kandyan artisans did not 
focus on evoking a sense of calmness and serenity 
through their art. The Dambulla cave temple (fig. 5), 
which was also sponsored by Kirti Sri and other 
Kandyan kings, is a fine example of a plethora of 
Kandyan paintings and sculptures of Buddhas, deities, 
and disciples. 

Kandy Period Art Evaluated 

Despite the tenacious efforts of the Kandyan kings 
to revive Buddhism, a criticism of the Kandy period 
artisans is that the art from some older temples was 
covered over by new Kandyan paintings (fig. 6). The 
prolific renovations by Kandyan kings resulted in the 
erasure of valuable examples of the visual culture of the 
previous divided kingdoms and, possibly, of an earlier 
time. Temple paintings were not necessarily read as 


“art” the way modern viewers see art and sculpture 
today, but rather were valued for their decorative and 
didactic qualities. During the Kandyan revival, instead of 
being preserved for posterity, older paintings were 
covered with new, brightly colored images that were 
considered more appealing to the public. For example, 
the preaching hall of the Dadagamuwa Rajamaha Vihara 
monastery consists of an underpainting that was 
uncovered by the Department of Archaeology in Sri 
Lanka in 1990. Although the entire register of the later 
painting was not removed during this restoration 
process, a small scene was left exposed by the 
conservators as evidence of an earlier painting tradition. 
The newly discovered painting consists of bulbous 
figures rendered in a very abstract style and filled in with 
colors that are quite different from traditional Kandyan 
paintings. A much older form of Sinhala script written 
underneath the register identifies the scene as King 
Vessantara and the lower register depicts a scene from 
hell. Another such painting from Ridi Vihara temple in 
Kandy consists of paintings that do not conform to the 
traditional Kandyan style. 

Scholars such as Ananda Coomaraswamy and 
Senake Bandaranayake have laid a significant amount of 
groundwork that has been vital for an art historical 
analysis of Kandyan temple paintings. These ubiquitous 
Buddhist temple paintings deserve a deeper articulation 
within the Sri Lankan visual narrative tradition and as a 
component of the broader South Asian painting 
traditions. Bandaranayake proposes that as a 
consequence of the Buddhist revival instigated by Kirti 
Sri, many of the royal temples in the southwestern 
coastal regions benefited more than the Kandyan 
peripheral temples. He further states that sometime 
after the 1860s, the paintings in the southwestern coast 
grew with a style of its own but shared “broad stylistic 
and iconographic conventions” with the Kandyan style.* 
The coastal temple paintings consist of panels that are 
filled with human figures, architecture, elements of 
nature, and designs of floral motifs that create a very 
decorative and compact picture plane in comparison to 
the traditional and austere Kandyan paintings. The 
nuances of mundane life depicted in coastal temple 
paintings help to identify the possible time period for the 
narratives. For example, various accouterments indicate 
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how artisans observed the various influences with the 
arrival of Western colonial powers in the coastal regions. 
These artisans began to incorporate Western clothing, 
rifles and other weapons, Dutch furniture, musical 
instruments, clocks, Western-inspired serving ware, and 
even representations of foreigners into Buddhist temple 
paintings. The later eighteenth-century paintings of 
coastal temples also include the zodiac, the nine 
planetary deities, and various symbols of traditional 
auspicious times drawn on the ceilings, contrary to the 
less decorative ceilings of traditional Kandyan temples, 
which consisted of lotus and other floral motifs. Despite 
these stylistic differences, the exposition of the paintings 
within shrine rooms in both Kandy and the coastal 
regions are arguably formulaic throughout most of the 
eighteenth century; most temples included arbitrarily 
selected jatakas that depicted some of the ten virtues 
that a bodhisattva perfected in his attempt to reach 
Buddhahood and eventual Enlightenment. The primary 
goal of artisans who worked in both Kandyan and 
coastal temples was to create an ecclesiastic space for 
worshipers that visually represented the Buddha's body 
of teaching. 

A common misconception regarding the divided 
kingdoms is that it was a period fraught with social and 
cultural change and possible degeneration. However, the 
rich variety of art and architecture produced during this 
period tells a different story. Through art, we see a 
dynamic time where different religious traditions 
converged to form new iconographies and artistic 
practices. An efflorescence in painting helped devotees 
visualize the celestial world often mentioned in Buddhist 
literature. Artisans adapted their creations to suit the 
needs of newly emerging markets, both local and 
foreign. There were certainly dark periods marked by 
war, defeat, displacement, and conflict. Nevertheless, 
kingdoms adapted to change, artisans continued their 
work, monks continued to teach, and the locals 
persisted. Perhaps the most important story that 
transpires in Sri Lankan art from the thirteenth to 
eighteenth centuries is the resilience of a diverse group 
of people who not only managed to withstand the waves 
of destruction but who also rose again, despite facing 
defeat. 
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CATALOGUE 


Buddha, 18th century, Sri Lanka; Wood with paint; 14% « 37% x 6% in. (36.83 x 95.89 x 16.83 
cm); Purchased with funds provided by Anna Bing Arnold. (M.80.189) 


Buddha, 18th century 


Images of the Buddha are among the most important and extensive artistic traditions of Sri Lanka. 
These images range in size from tiny to monumental, and are made from all types of materials 
(including stone, ivory, wood, bronze, gold, silver, glass, paint, and clay). They demonstrate a variety 
of styles that progress consistently through time, beginning around the fourth century CE through 
today. 

In spite of their vast numbers and changing styles, these images show a conservative range of 
iconography. There are three body postures: standing, sitting, and reclining. The standing posture 
consists of the Buddha with his body frontal and unbending, his right arm raised with his hand open in 
either the fear-not gesture or the teaching gesture, and his left arm either raised to hold his robe or 
lowered beside his body. In the sitting posture, the Buddha sits with his legs bent so that the right leg 
rests on his left leg while his hands are open in his lap, one on top the other. Finally, the Buddha may 
be shown reclining, as illustrated here. He is on his right side, his legs outstretched one on top of the 
other, with his right arm resting on his elbow to support his head in his hand. For comfort, pillows are 
placed at his ankles and armpit. 

These three postures are well known in Buddhist art throughout Asia. Because they are often 
interpreted as indicating certain moments in the Buddha’s life, they may include additional symbols 
(such as the Wheel of the Law indicating his First Sermon) to indicate the setting. However, Sri 
Lankan Buddha images rarely indicate any specific narrative moment. 
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Buddha, 18th century, Sri Lanka; Gilt copper alloy with partial black coating; Overall: 16% « 
147 x 9% in. (41.91 x 36.2 x 24.13 cm); Purchased with funds provided by Murray and Virginia 
Ward. (M.2004.1a-b) 


Buddha, 18th century 


Many characteristics of Sri Lankan Buddha images, such as dress and special facial features, follow 
those of Buddha images throughout Asia. The Buddha is consistently shown wearing the clothes of a 
monk, which consists of a skirt-like undergarment and a long rectangular cloth that covers the body. 
The clothing is not tailored, and the robe on Sri Lankan Buddha images is usually arranged under the 
right arm leaving the arm free, while the end covers the left arm and is thrown over the left shoulder. 
The extended earlobes and the knobby hair, signs of his ascetic nature, are also shared by most Sri 
Lankan Buddha images. The cranial bump is apparent, although often not as accentuated as on other 
Asian styles, and it can often be crowned with an elaborate lyre-like design that represents the flame 
or inner heat produced by the Buddha’s mental concentration. 

The majority of Sri Lankan Buddha images depict the Buddha sitting in a posture with his 
right leg on top of his left leg (virasana). The right foot is turned up so that the bottom of the foot is 
displayed. This is in contrast to many Buddha images derived from North Indian traditions, as seen 
throughout much of the Buddhist world, where his the legs are intertwined so that both feet are 
displayed in lotus posture (padmasana). Sometimes the Buddha’s soles and palms have designs, as 
on the LACMA sculpture illustrated here. The right foot shows a flower ringed with petals of a second 
flower at the arch on the sole, a coiled spiral design on the heel, and two spirals on the ball. His right 
palm, held in his lap, displays four flowers, each ringed in circles. 
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Buddha, oth century, Sri Lanka; Copper alloy; 5 * 455 x 2% in. (12.7 x 10.79 x 5.71 cm); Gift of 
Joan Palevsky and the Museum Acquisition Fund. (M.76.46) 


Buddha, gth century 


The earliest Buddha images in Sri Lanka developed out of a shared tradition with the art of South 
India. There, the earliest stone Buddha images date to the end of the second century CE, and it is 
these sculptures that were taken to Sri Lanka that initiated the latter’s image tradition. Sri Lankan 
artists began making their own stone images around the fourth century CE, producing some of the 
most remarkable and beautiful sculptures in a style named after Anuradhapura, an important monastic 
site and the country’s first real capital. Buddha images cast in bronze occur somewhat later than 
those in stone, around the sixth century. 

The Anuradhapura period spanned more than six hundred years, ending around 1000 CE. The 
image seen here is an excellent example of this early style of Sri Lankan Buddha image. The Buddha 
sits with his right leg on top of the left. His hands are held in his lap, the open right hand cradled in his 
left hand. The Buddha sits absolutely upright, his back arched slightly back. The robe, worn under the 
right arm, clings to the body without folds. One end of the robe is thrown over the back and is 
delineated by a straight vertical line down the middle of the back; the other end of the robe is pulled 
over the left shoulder, covers his left breast, and ends in the middle of his torso. The Buddha’s facial 
features and bumpy hair are unusually well defined and in excellent condition. This small Buddha is 
among the finest images of the Anuradhapura period. 

The teachings and doctrines of Buddhism that developed during this time have been of great 
importance for the Buddhist traditions of Southeast Asia, helping to define the culture, art, and 
religion of Indonesia, Malaysia, Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia. The monks of the 
Abhayagiri Vihara tradition were active in central Java during the eighth and ninth centuries. Later, Sri 
Lankan Theravada monks were particularly important in the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in 
Thailand and Myanmar. The movement of monks can be traced through inscriptions and texts. Art 
(and probably artists) traveled as well, but tracing these artistic interchanges is extremely difficult due 
to the widespread deterioration of monuments and art, a problem often compounded by poor repair 
of damages, thus obliterating earlier evidence. 
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Buddha, 16th century, Sri Lanka; Brass with paint; 14 x 10% x 6% in. (35.6 x 27 x 16.5 cm); Gift 
of Michael Phillips and Juliana Maio. (AC1994.232.2) 


Buddha, 16th century 


This sixteenth-century Buddha continues the stylistic and iconographic traditions seen in the earliest 
Sri Lankan Buddha images. If we compare the Buddha to the much smaller Buddha (p. 000) made 
some eight hundred years earlier, we find the two images sit in the same posture, hold their hands 
together in the same gesture, and keep their bodies bolt upright. Although the eyelids are slightly 
closed neither Buddha looks downward or lowers his gaze. The robes are similarly worn under the 
right arms and cling to the body. 

Unlike the earlier Buddha, however, the robe of this later image is covered with a fine design 
of fabric folds that are delineated in evenly spaced wavy lines. Additionally, the red paint mimics the 
reddish hues of a monk’s robe. The result is an extremely powerful icon that dazzles the eye with 
abstract patterns spreading across the image. Likewise, the head and facial features articulate 
circular forms of the eyelids, eyebrows, and ears, with an elaborate Om symbol on the forehead. In 
the abstraction and aesthetic patterning this Buddha is, in spite of the similarities, far from the 
naturalism of the earlier Buddha. 

Can we read into such differences signs that indicate differences in doctrine or Buddhist 
teachings? It doesn’t appear so, as neither image displays symbols or narrative depictions to indicate 
the specific life event or location that the image might represent. The lack of iconographic and 
narrative identification is in sharp contrast with most Asian Buddhist traditions. 
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Buddha and Attendants, i8th century, Sri Lanka; Ivory with paint; ebony frame; Image: 5% x 
4x % in.; 14.9 x 10.2 x 1.6 cm; Purchased with funds provided by Christian Humann. (M.86.183) 


Buddha and Attendants, 18th century 


While the Theravada and Mahayana traditions appear not to have produced Buddha images of varying 
style and iconography, differences do exist in the context and composition of the Buddha images’ 
placement. The Mahayana tradition places the Buddha in groupings of multiple Buddha images or in 
relationship with bodhisattvas (such as with Avalokitesvara; see p. 000), while in the Theravada 
tradition, the Buddha is often placed in triads with unidentified attendants. This ivory is in the 
Theravada tradition. The Buddha is situated between two elaborately dressed attendants each of 
whom holds a flywhisk (made of plant material, horsehair, or yak hair attached to a handle of wood or 
ivory and used to ward off biting flies and mosquitoes). The flywhisk appears in very early Sri Lankan 
art to identify an important person, as it requires a servant to fan the person continually, and is thus 
considered a royal attribute. 

Here, the Buddha stands under an arched gateway that emanates from foliate-tailed mythical 
beasts (makaras) with a Face of Glory (kirttimukha)at the top. The two makaras are positioned on top 
of the columns on each side of the Buddha. They face inward and a decorated band curving over the 
Buddha’s head projects from their mouths. At the top is the kirttimukha, a symbol of protection 
consisting of a head with bulging eyes, horns, and a top jaw with teeth. Two unidentified gods holding 
their hands together in worship hover in the sky, as indicated by the ivory carved in undulating cloud- 
like forms that cover their lower bodies. The Buddha stands at the center, his right hand raised with 
his hand held palm outward, his thumb touching a delicately raised finger in a gesture of teaching 
(vitarkamudra). 
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The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 7th-8th century, Sri Lanka; Copper alloy; 76x 2% « 1% 


in. (17.9 x 5.4 x 3.5 cm); Indian Art Special Purpose fund. (M.83.107) 


The Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 7th-8th 
century 


A bodhisattva is an “enlightenment being”—that is, a being who has the potential to reach 
enlightenment and become a Buddha and thus reach nirvana. Shakyamuni Buddha (the Buddha of 
our epoch) was a bodhisattva before reaching enlightenment. The Sri Lankan Theravada Buddhist 
tradition (the tradition in Sri Lanka today, as well as in Myanmar, Thailand, Laos, and Cambodia) 
accepts only two bodhisattvas: the future Buddha Maitreya and Shakyamuni before his enlightenment. 
On the other hand, the Mahayana Buddhist tradition that was popular in Sri Lanka before the 
complete dominance of the Theravada tradition accepts numerous bodhisattvas. In the Mahayana 
tradition there are many bodhisattvas, with Avalokitesvara one of the most popular. Avalokitesvara 
(Kuan-yin in Chinese) is known for his great kindness and care for helping worshippers in their times 
of danger and doubt. 

Dating to the seventh or eighth century, this sculpture is a rare early example of 
Avalokitesvara, clearly identified by the small Buddha image in his hair. The Buddha is Amitabha 
Buddha, who is seated with his hands in his lap in the position of meditation. Amitabha is the Cosmic 
Buddha from whom Avalokitesvara emanates. Avalokitesvara here holds his right hand (although 
damaged) in the teaching gesture (vitarka mudra). The left lower arm and hand are now missing, but 
almost certainly would have been in the gesture of holding an object (kataka mudra). 

This bodhisattva is unusual in that he is a combination of two types of bodhisattva. He wears 
a simple sparse costume, and as such falls into the category of the ascetic examples of 
Avalokitesvara. Yet he also wears a necklace, arm bands, tiny earrings on his elongated ear lobes, and 
decorated plaques in his hair on each side of the central Amitabha—jewelry that is characteristic of 
the princely category of Avalokitesvara images. He thus combines the two iconographical types. 
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Bodhisattva, 11th century(?), Sri Lanka; Copper alloy; 9 x 3 x 2 in. (22.8 x 7.6 x 5.1 cm); 
Christian Humann Asian Art fund. (M.86.189) 


Bodhisattva, 11th century(?) 


The second bodhisattva is a rare sculpture that dates to the eleventh century, at the end of the period 
of Mahayana Buddhism in Sri Lanka. As with many Sri Lankan Mahayana sculptures, the exact 
identification of the bodhisattva being represented cannot be determined. His right hand is shown in 
the teaching gesture and his left hand is holding an object—the same as the earlier bodhisattva (p. 
000). Yet some of his characteristics are highly unique, such as his headgear. His elongated body 
with the narrow waist suggests his late date during a period when few bodhisattva images were being 
produced. 

Bodhisattva images are rare in the extant Sri Lankan sculptural corpus. We may assume that 
there were many more during the centuries when Mahayana traditions were popular and important in 
Sri Lanka, but have been lost, discarded, or altered following the dominance of the Theravada 
tradition in the twelve century, after which these bodhisattvas were no longer worshiped. The lack of 
examples of Sri Lankan images of bodhisattvas makes it difficult to determine the iconographical and 
stylistic development of the extant images. 
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Head of a Bodhisattva or King, 16th century, Sri Lanka, Mahavihara Bingiriya; Stucco with 
paint; 11% x 9 x 7% in. (28.57 x 22.86 x 20 cm); Purchased with funds provided by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Phillips. (M.78.30) 


Head of a Bodhisattva or King, 16th century 


Although the exact site where this head was found is unknown, it is said to come from the Mahavihara 
Bingiriya monastery, which has many ancient ruins and remains today an important Buddhist site. It is 
unusual in terms of its size, excellent condition, and method of manufacture. The head was 
constructed with a brick core, upon which a coarse aggregated mortar-like material was applied to 
mold the features and headgear. The mortar was built up in layers of increasingly refined consistency. 
The final two layers on top of the mortar consist of a fine layer of white material (perhaps plaster) 
with fine aggregates, and a layer of another white material with a crackle pattern similar to dried 
white clay (perhaps kaolin). Color was then applied, with evidence suggesting that the color was 
reapplied several times over the top of earlier applications. 

The use of brick to form sculptures is not unknown; even remains of very large sculptures 
exist that were constructed by building a rough form of the image in brick and using mortar or clay on 
top to define the figure. Obviously, these sculptures were not intended to be movable, and today the 
examples that have been published are in ruined condition. The head shown here may have been 
attached to a brick-built body that has long since fallen to ruin, but its fine condition suggests that it 
was kept protected in some way. 

Without the body it is difficult to identify the original figure. The head is probably that of a 
king or a bodhisattva. The monastery where it probably originates includes wall paintings dating to the 
nineteenth century that include bodhisattvas during the time of previous Buddhas. One of them, 
representing the bodhisattva as King Khema, wears a hat and his hair pushed behind his ears and 
onto his neck, similar to this head. While this head appears to date earlier than the painting, these 
similarities suggest that its identity could be that of a bodhisattva who is also a king. 
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Votive Stupa, 17th-18th century, Sri Lanka; Ivory with paint; Height: 8 1/8 in. (20.64 cm); 
Diameter: 4 in. (10.16 cm) at base; Gift of Mrs. Beverly Coburn. (M.78.101.2) 


Votive Stupa, 17th-18th century 


In his poem “The Starling's Message,” fifteenth-century Sri Lankan Buddhist monk Sri Rahula wrote: 
“There worship the stupa, massed glory it seems of the Wise One; / The Bo-tree, dark as luster of His 
eyes once fixed in salutation; / The image whose beauty fills the mind with rapture / As the moon that 
rests upon a bank of evening cloud.” 

The stupa, the tree, and the image that Sri Rahula praises as embodying the Buddha are 
among the most important visual manifestations of the Buddha for worshipers. Stupas are solid 
rounded mounds of stone and brick that resemble overturned bowls. They cannot be entered, but are 
worshiped by circumambulation, as worshipers walk clockwise around the stupa with their right sides 
closest to the monument. Stupas (in Sinhalese, dagabas) are the most impressive structures in Sri 
Lanka. The first stupa, built by King Dutthagamani at Anuradhapura in the second century BCE, was 
sixty meters tall. Some four hundred years later (third century CE) King Mahasena constructed the 
Jetavana Stupa to be twice as tall, an amazing one hundred twenty meters. 

King Dutthagamani’s stupa was built to contain the collarbone of the Buddha, an important 
relic. Such relics were interred within stupas so that when worshiping the stupa a person is 
worshiping the Buddha. These relics include a wide assortment of objects, the most important of 
which are remnants of the Buddha’s body (such as parts of the body that did not fully burn when the 
Buddha was cremated). Relics are able to multiply so that literally thousands of them are available. 
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Votive Stupa, 2nd-3rd century(?), Sri Lanka; Rock crystal; Height: 2 1/4 in. (5.71 cm); 
Diameter: 13/8 in. (3.49 cm); Anonymous gift. (M.79.189.16) 


Votive Stupa, 2nd-3rd century(?) 


Not all stupas are monumental as those built by King Dutthagamani and King Mahasena. Stupas can 
be of any size and material, and many do not contain a relic but are used instead as geographical 
markers or as containers for sacred materials of all sorts. The four reliquaries illustrated in this 
catalogue are all small, ranging from a mere 5.7 cm to 20.6 cm. Each is made from a different 
material: metal, stone, wood, or ivory. All of them are containers that can be opened so that a relic or 
valuable object (such as a gem, pearl, or fragment of a text) can be placed inside. 

Relics, even those of the Buddha, are often described as small as grains of sand. This tiny 
rose quartz stupa is the earliest of the four reliquaries. A hole is drilled down the center, thus allowing 
for the insertion of a small object, which can then be capped with a plug of crystal that fits into the 
hole. The plug is pointed at the top and stands upright, forming a tower-like form that is present on 
the top of each of the stupa reliquaries. 
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Votive Stupa, 12th-13th century, Sri Lanka; Copper alloy; 5% x 2% x 2% in. (14.92 x 7.3 X 7.3 
cm); Anonymous gift. (M.77.131.2) 


Votive Stupa, 12th-13th century 


This copper reliquary was made more than a millennium later than the crystal reliquary (p. 000), but 
it retains the older object’s rounded shape and tower of umbrellas, each indicated by a ring. Here, the 
tower rests on a square form, with leaf designs placed on the rounded body to coincide with the 
square’s four corners, thus showing the four directions in space. This reflects the structure of many 
stupas, which are often built to indicate the four cardinal directions. They often have four axial 
approaches that are accented, for example, with gates or fences; some stupas include stairs built on 
the body of the stupa itself to indicate the four directions. 

Structural stupas in Sri Lanka have four directional projecting platforms (vahalkada) that are 
attached at ground level in the cardinal directions. Much of the decoration of the stupas is placed on 
these platforms, carved in relief in stone. Unlike many stupas found in India, the Sri Lankan stupas 
rarely have any extensive relief carvings of Buddhist narratives, such as life stories of the Buddha. Sri 
Lankan stupa decoration predominantly features animal and vegetal design patterns. 
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Votive Stupa, 19th century, Sri Lanka; Ebony; Height: 6% in. (15.9 cm); diameter: 4 in. (10.2 
cm); Indian Art Special Purpose Fund; . (M.83.139) 


Votive Stupa, 19th century 


This reliquary and the one illustrated on p. 000 date to the nineteenth or twentieth centuries, during 
the Kandy period, and they clearly display the elements of Sri Lankan structural stupas. Their bases 
are built up of stacked rings, displaying the general development of later stupas, which were raised on 
elaborate platforms, thereby decreasing the importance of the rounded element of the earlier stupas. 
The platform or terraces are called the earth (bhumi). The rounded dome on top of the terraces is 
called either the womb (garbha) or the egg (anda). These terms refer to the dome as the generative 
and productive nature of the stupa. The dome is topped by a square box-like structure, the pavilion 
(harmika). The tower of rings that rise from the pavilion is produced by a compressed stack of 
umbrellas (cattravali), at the apex of which is a rounded drop-shaped form called either a vase or a 
jewel (kalasa). 

The stupa symbolizes the cosmos, with the terraces representing the earth and the pavilion 
and umbrellas the heavens, with the dome connecting the two like the rounded sky. In structural 
stupas, relics are usually placed within the dome and the pavilion. Relics are not meant to be seen, so 
they are essentially buried in the monument. This placement of relics within the structure animates the 
stupa, so that it becomes a form of the Buddha or of other Buddhist monks whose relics are placed 
there. The small reliquaries work the same way. When they are opened and relics are placed inside, 
they become like the structural stupas: a manifestation of the sacred body and a focus of worship and 
honor. 
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Scroll Case, 18th century, Sri Lanka; Silver; Height: 16 in. (40.6 cm); diameter: 2% in. (6 cm); 
Indian Art Special Purpose Fund. (M.79.247.1) 


Scroll Case, 18th century 


This silver document case, an example of what is called a sannas kopuwa, is decorated with motifs 
that are similar to other Sri Lankan decorative designs. At each end are two bands that run around the 
case, one with alternating flowers and scrolls and one with a row of geese holding flowered garland in 
their beaks. The large blank space at the center of the case may be intended for an inscription. A row 
of geese circle each end of the scroll, one row facing left and the other facing right. The remainder of 
the case is decorated in a delicate scrolling design of flowers and vines. Each end of the case has a 
removable cover. 

These cases are frequently used in Sri Lanka today for public celebrations and events. For 
example, to begin the annual procession of the tooth relic at Kandy (the Perahera), permission must 
be asked of the Diyawadana Nilame (the chief custodian of the tooth). The custodian ceremoniously 
hands a large silver document to the Peramune Rala, who leads the procession. Another example of 
their use was seen in 2015, when the newly appointed Asgiriya Mahanayake (leader) of the Siam 
Maha Nikaya, one of the most important Buddhist lineages, was presented with the official Sannas 
Pathra at a state ceremony. Sri Lankan President Maithripala Sirisena knelt to present the case to the 
seated monk. 

The documents held in the cases are paper scrolls, but these are not revealed in public. The 
silver case itself is the symbol of an investiture or agreement, though the cases are not made for only 
a single purpose. Today some decorative cardboard cases are used as containers for wedding 
invitations, and some couples use custom-made silver cases to store their marriage certificates. 
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Cabinet, 17th century (fittings: 19th-20th century), Sri Lanka; Wood with ivory veneer; iron 
fittings; 15 x 21% x 14% in. (38.1 x 53.98 x 37.47 cm); Gift of Diandra and Michael Douglas. 
(M.81.271.14) 


Cabinet, 17th century (fittings: 19th-20th century) 


This type of cabinet, made of wood covered with ivory plaques, was used to store items such as 
money, jewelry, and other small valuables and keepsakes. Many such cabinets were produced at 
workshops in Kandy and were called contadors in Portuguese Asia. The cabinet shown here has been 
fitted with modern hinges, but it retains the original key that would have been used to lock it. The 
vibrant floral and vegetal patterns cover the ivory panels, producing a rich tactile surface. 

Such cabinets circulated widely. Some were taken back to Europe by Portuguese, Dutch, and 
British officers and officials and their families returning from tours of duty. Given the very limited 
space on board ships, only objects and furniture of considerable value would have been taken back to 
Europe. These cabinets, however, were also used in the households of middle-class and elite Sri 
Lankans. The eighteenth-century auction records of the Dutch East India Company show how a rich 
variety of European commodities, particularly food (including cheese, butter, ham, and salmon), beer, 
and wine, were auctioned at high prices to Sri Lankan customers. The goods were brought by Dutch 
officers who auctioned them at a great profit upon arrival in Sri Lanka for their tours of duty. The ivory 
cabinets were commissioned by both European and Sri Lankan customers, and it is likely that 
European and elite Sri Lankan households were similar in many ways in their furnishings and even 
diets. 
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Bowl with Serpents and Lid, 19th century, Sri Lanka; Terracotta with opaque watercolor; 
10% x 13 in. (27.6 x 33 cm); Gift of Howard S. Reed. (AC1992.140.1.1-.2) 


Bowl with Serpents and Lid, 19th century 


This pot is called a punava or puna-kalaya, and is used in devil-dancing ceremonies (tovil rites). The 
ceremonies involve drummers and dancers, many of whom are masked to impersonate demons. The 
dancers’ goal is to defeat and chase away the demons who are viewed as causing illnesses or other 
unfortunate events, such as drought or crop failure. The ceremonies may be performed for individuals 
or entire villages. The often elaborate masks are carved from wood or made in papier-maché, and the 
dancers may also wear full costumes, such as a lion or bear. Historically, mask carvers were often 
well known, but there were only a few traditional master carvers identified by the 1970s and 1980s. 
The masks were attractive to tourists, and have become very elaborate today, most to be sold in the 
tourist trade. 

Many of the demon masks incorporate images of cobras. The pot illustrated here includes 
numerous raised cobra heads with inflated hoods. Two heads are present on the body of the pot, one 
of them broken. Likewise, the three that were once on the lid are broken off. Additionally, there are ten 
spouts spaced around the shoulder of the pot. Unfortunately, all except one spout is broken. However, 
this pot appears to have ten spouts, though it is decorated with cobras and very clearly has seven 
rims, indicated by raised rings, around the body of the pot. 
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Pot, 18th century, Sri Lanka; Terracotta with paint; Height: 9% in. (23.8 cm); diameter: 12 in. 
(30.48 cm); Gift of Corinne Whitaker. (M.85.298.1) 


Pot, 18th century 


This pot is painted using a red background with designs and figures in gold, white, and black, with 
touches of blue. There are two designs on the body, each alternating four times. One design has two 
winged figures facing one another separated by a large flower. Their bent leg positions indicate that 
they are flying. They reach with their hands toward the flower as if to frame it with their hands. Gold 
vines swirl from both the bottom and the center of each flower connecting the patterns across both 
the bottom and the top of the pot. The second design, which is placed between each design of two 
figures with a blossom, is a kirttimukha, a demon face painted white with bulging eyes and an upper 
jaw from which the swirl of golden vines is disgorged. 

The kalagedi (pot dance) is a traditional low country dance (pahatha rata natum) performed 
by young women going to fetch water. They begin by placing their palms together (a hand posture 
known as anjali mudra) over the pot, then dance in line to a source of water such as a river, tank, or 
well. The dance is popular today for school assemblies, opening ceremonies, and New Year 
celebrations. The dancers are usually schoolgirls, who use empty pots. 
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Decorated Box, c. 1900, Sri Lanka; Copper with tin wash; 5% « 11% x 5% in. (13.97 x 28.57 x 
14.28 cm); Gift of Michael Phillips and Juliana Maio. (AC1999.240.3) 


Decorated Box, c. 1900 


This box may have been used for keeping jewelry or other valuables, or as a container to serve 
material to make betel-leaf quids. The practice of betel chewing is widespread, ranging from Yemen 
and across South and Southeast Asia, southern China, and out to the Pacific Islands. Numerous 
implements and art objects are involved in its use, including cutters, ceramic jars, spittoons, trays, 
lime spatulas, and boxes. The box shown here is decorated with figures of four lions with back-turned 
heads on the lid, and geese with foliate tails, two on the lid and eight on the sides of the box. Fine 
scroll work covers the box. The bottom is also decorated with a large multi-petal flower at the center 
surrounded by foliage designs. 

One element that supports the idea that the box was intended to serve betel ingredients and 
paraphernalia is the handle on the lid, which allowed for the box to be moved easily. Betel is the name 
of a vine (Piper betle), the leaves of which are used to wrap around various ingredients to form a quid 
that is kept in the mouth and can be chewed and swallowed. The key ingredients are pieces of the 
areca nut and slaked lime. The areca nut (often called a betel nut) is a small, hard nut that is cut into 
pieces using a metal cuter. The lime is made from heating shells, corals, or limestone before being 
made into a powder that is often mixed with liquids to form a paste. The quid is made by putting lime 
on the betel leaf wrapped around pieces of the areca nut. Many other ingredients can also be added 
to the mix according to individual preference, including spices such as cardamom, cinnamon, and 
cloves. 
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Comb, 18th—19th century, Sri Lanka; Ivory with paint; 6% x 4% in. (16.19 x 12.38 cm); Gift of 
Corinne and Don Whitaker. (M.83.218.5) 


Comb, 18th-—19th century 


Ivory combs are among the most frequently found objects throughout South Asia, dating to dating 
from at least the first century CE. Such combs take a variety of shapes, and may have been part of a 
woman's toilet and/or may also have been worn in their hair as decoration. While this is undoubtedly 
correct, the Sri Lankan comb illustrated here has certain features that may suggest another use as 
well. The comb is unusually large and heavy, so it is difficult to see how it could be worn in the hair. 
Another characteristic of the comb, shared by many others, is its very closely carved teeth, which are 
so tightly packed together that running the comb through someone’s hair would take some effort. 
These elements suggest that this comb may have been used for lice removal. Indeed, similar combs 
made of plastic are used for lice removal and are sold today in Sri Lankan markets. 

This comb’s figural designs are also of interest. The same design of a central female figure 
flanked by two other women is seen on both sides. The central figure’s wide stance suggests that she 
is a dancer; however, she holds a sword in her right hand and a shield in her left hand. Her two 
flanking attendants hold objects that are difficult to identify, but are most likely fly whisks. These 
details suggest that she may be a goddess, whose fierce form is perhaps unexpected as a decoration 
on a lady’s toilet item. 
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Dagger, 18th century, Sri Lanka; Ebony handle inlaid with silver and gold; steel blade; 11 « 1 x 1 
in. (27.9 x 2.5 x 2.5 cm); Indian Art Special Purpose Fund. (M.81.137) 


Dagger, 18th century 


A dagger (piha-kaetta) and a sword (kastane) were part of an elite man’s wardrobe during the Kandy 
Period. The dagger seen here is richly decorated using gold, silver, and wood. The layers of intricate 
floral patterns and abstract designs cover most of the dagger, leaving the blade much reduced and 
emphasizing the symbolic significance of the object. 

Robert Knox, an eyewitness to the dress of the Kandy elite during his twenty years in Sri 
Lanka, described in 1681 part of a man’s attire: “The Nobles in their best Apparel. The Nobles wear 
Doublets of white or blew Callico, and about their middle a cloth, a white one next to their skin, and a 
blew one or some other color painted, over the white: a blew or red shash girt about their loyns, and a 
Knife with a carved handle wrought or inlaid with silver sticking in their bosom; and a compleat short 
Hanger carved and inland with Brass and Silver by their sides.” Thus, Kandy noblemen wore multiple 
daggers and swords as part of their attire, indicating their rank and position. The king used swords, 
scabbards, knives, and halberds as gifts to indicate promotions of members of the royal court. 

Given their value and easy portability, such daggers, swords, and scabbards are today 
scattered through many international collections, with little knowledge of specifically where they were 
made. The daggers and swords of the king’s court were plundered (and eventually dispersed) by 
Dutch army soldiers who destroyed Kandy in the 1765 invasion. 
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Tiles, late 18th century, Sri Lanka, Kandy; Opaque watercolor on terracotta; 5% x 7% in. (14.6 x 
19.05 cm); Gift of Marilyn Walter Grounds. (AC1994.234.5.1-2) 


Tiles, late 18th century 


These tiles show two groups of entertainers, probably illustrating participants when the tooth relic is 
taken through the streets of Kandy in an annual procession. The tooth relic (represented by the relic 
casket, where the tooth itself is kept in the temple) is carried on an elaborately decorated elephant in 
a slow and solemn parade that is punctuated by numerous groups of musicians playing drums and 
blowing horns, resulting in a cacophony of sound that reverberates through the hills surrounding 
Kandy during the several hours of the parade. 

The streets of the parade route are packed with viewers, including many foreign tourists and 
thousands of Sri Lankan worshippers from throughout the country. The performers who participate in 
the parade represent various areas of Sri Lanka, with communities identifiable by their different dress 
and costumes. Entertainers included acrobats and dancers, such as the stilt walkers on the second 
tile. The parade continues into the evening, allowing displays by jugglers who illuminate the night with 
arcs of light as they throw torches and other incendiary devices into the air. Interspersed throughout 
are numerous elephants, decorated with textiles and paint, sometimes draped with strings of colored 
lights, their tusks often wrapped in gold paper, their mahouts (keepers) riding on their necks. 
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Pair of Stair Wingstones, 14th century, Sri Lanka; Sandstone; (a) 44% x 23% x 8 in. (112.39 
x 59.69 x 20.32 cm); (b) 44% x 24% « 8% in. (113.66 x 62.23 x 20.95 cm); Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Lenart. (M.80.290a-b) 


Pair of Stair Wingstones, 14th century 


This pair of large stone sculptures (known as wingstones) was originally placed on either side of a 
low set of stairs at the entrance of a temple or other important building. While both sides of the 
stones are sculpted, only the outer sides are fully carved. The inner sides (those facing the stairs), 
show where the two steps were located; each step covered a portion of the carved lion figure, thus 
these portions were left uncut by the sculptor. 

The lions, which are identical, face toward the building but turn their heads to the rear. Each 
has its mouth open, exposing the upper jaw and pulling the lips back in a snarl to show a row of sharp 
teeth. Their enormous eyes pop out below heavy lids and small pointed ears, and their heads feature 
curling ringlets, tiny horns, and a fanlike spray between their eyes—all characteristics of a lion type 
(vyali) widespread in the architecture of Sri Lanka and South India. Other characteristics, such as the 
circles filled with designs articulating the leg joints, are also typical. The faceted, wavy form flowing 
out of each lion’s mouth to end in a curl is the stylized form of a mythical water creature (makara) 
used in South Asian architecture from the 3rd century BCE onward. 

The lions were positioned on the staircase as guards to the building’s entrance. Great 
emphasis was placed on entrances in Sri Lankan architecture; for example, many monuments, such 
as stupas, were usually constructed with four directional entrances. Along with wingstones such as 
those shown here, entrances often featured guardstones (upright stones with protective figures) 
placed on each side before the wingstones, as well as a flat stone set level with the ground before the 
first step, usually in the shape of a half circle (moonstone). The combination of wingstones, 
guardstones, and moonstones is seen over the centuries in Sri Lankan architecture. These are often 
the only decorated stone portions of buildings, which were otherwise built of brick, wood, and 
ceramic tiles. 
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Tile with Lion, c. 14th century, Sri Lanka, Padeniya; Terracotta with paint; 10% x 5 x % in. 
(27.2 x 12.7 x 22.2 cm); Gift of Marilyn Walter Grounds. (M.87.279.6) 


Tile with Lion, c. 14th century 


The tiles illustrated here and on p. 000 were used to decorate the eaves of buildings, which had roofs 
supported by wooden beams and were covered with flat earthenware tiles. The use of earthenware 
tiles to cover the roofs of the superstructure of buildings has been common since early Sri Lankan 
architecture. The foundations of buildings were constructed often in stone or brick, with the walls in 
brick or wood (or, infrequently, in stone). Brick and stone were predominantly used for the walls of 
liturgical and religious buildings, but even these buildings mostly utilized superstructures of wood with 
earthenware tiles. Palaces and domestic buildings were built entirely of wood. 

This tile, bent at an angle, was intended to hang over the eaves of a wooden roof that would 
have been covered with flat, undecorated tiles. The section of the tile that would hang over the edge 
of the eave to be viewed from the ground is decorated with the lion and, above the animal, horizontal 
bands of red and white. The other section of the bent tile would attach the tile to the roof, in this case 
by a nail that would have been driven into the roof using a hole made by the potter at the center of the 
tile. A set of tiles, all with the same lion design, would line up to form a repeated pattern. The lion is in 
low relief, made by pressing a wooden mold onto the clay before the tile is fired. The relief makes the 
image stand out by producing a shadow when in sunlight. The artisan also enhances the identification 
of the lion by the exaggerated stance, the wide-open mouth, and the S-shaped tail. 
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Painted Tile with Elephant, 14th century, Sri Lanka, Kala-wewa Reservoir (?); Terracotta 
with paint; 8% x 4% x Y in. (21 x 121 x 1.3 cm); Indian Art Special Purpose Fund. (M.82.3) 


Painted Tile with Elephant, 14th century 


This tile has an elephant image that, like the lion on p. 000, has been modified to enhance its 
identification by enlarging the head and trunk and showing the legs in walking positions. The elephant 
may have had an ear that projected further into space, but it is broken off today. The elephant was 
made (also like the lion) by pressing a wood mold into the clay. It has, however, a second design on 
the reverse of the tile as well that was also made from a wood mold, that of an eight-petal flower 
surrounded by a decorated border. As is shown by watching contemporary potters working, the use of 
the two molds is difficult and requires considerable skill as they have to be used simultaneously. The 
lion tile has a similar eight-petal design on its reverse, but it simply painted onto the tile. Thus, the 
designs around the eaves could be seen from two sides. 

Tracing the use and development of the Sri Lankan roof tiles over more than two millennia is 
difficult. Much of Sri Lankan ancient architecture is either missing or in a ruined state; today there are 
no extant superstructures from the hundreds of temples built during the Anuradhapura period. Most of 
the building remains consist only of foundations, with the walls and superstructures completely 
absent. Compounding the problem is that many of the ruined buildings have been excavated and their 
remains rebuilt and reconfigured by the Archaeological Survey Department of Sri Lanka, with the goal 
of making the sites more attractive to tourists. 
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Head of a Dwarf, 8th—gth century, Sri Lanka; Terracotta; 3% * 5% x 4% in. (9.20 x 13.97 4 
11.43 cm); Gift of Michael Phillips and Juliana Maio. (AC1999.240.4) 


Head of a Dwarf, 8th—gth century 


This terracotta head displays an impressive arrangement of large curls. The figure’s wide-open eyes 
show outlined irises, with each pupil marked in the center. His wide nose includes the nostrils, and his 
lips are curled back to reveal his teeth. A number of similar heads and figures have been found in 
association with Buddhist monuments; those with the full body can be clearly identified as dwarfs. 
These figures are often potbellied and take a variety of postures: some squat with their hands on their 
knees, while some have their arms raised, possibly to signify dancing. Though their connection to 
Buddhist monuments is clear, as most of these figures have been found among architectural ruins, 
none of them have been found in specific contexts to indicate their original placement. However, it is 
believed that the figures were probably attached in rows along architectural segments, such as along 
the base of sections of a stupa. The head illustrated here is not finished on the back, suggesting that it 
was meant to be seen only from the front. 

Similar dwarf figures are used widely in the architecture of South Asia. In Hindu contexts, 
where they are known as ganas (among other names), they are frequently found along the base of 
temples and shrines, often shown dancing and playing music. The ganas play the role of keepers of 
the treasures of the earth (a role dwarfs sometimes play in Western myths and stories as well), and as 
such their placement at the base of the structure, next to the earth, would bring auspiciousness and 
plenty to the temple. The use of dwarf figures in Sri Lankan Buddhist architecture suggests that they 
would play a similar role of protectors and producers of good luck, wealth, and abundance. 
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Ehelepola Nilame (Chief Minister of Kandy), c. 1810, Sri Lanka, Kandy; Stucco; 13% « 5% 
x 3% in. (33.6 x 13.3 x 9.2 cm); Gift of the Herbert R. Cole Estate. (M.86.140) 


Ehelepola Nilame (Chief Minister of Kandy), c. 
1810 


Sculptures of elites of the Kandy royal court are frequently found objects dating to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Such portraits show individual chiefs standing frontally with their arms hanging 
at their sides or held together across their waists. Rarely can these portraits be identified as a specific 
individual, appearing instead to represent more generally members of the ruling class of the Kandy 
kingdom. This sculpture is therefore quite unusual, as the inscription on the base identifies the figure 
as Ehelepola Nilame, chief minister of Sri Vikrama Rajasinha (r. 1798-1815), the last Kandyan king. 
The minister wears the costume of the ruling elites: four-cornered hat, shirt, long-sleeved tunic of silk 
brocade, loose fitted trousers, skirt or body cloth, and wide belt. His hands rest at his waist in a 
pocket made from his skirt that would have held material for making betel quids (see p. 000). He 
wears a necklace with a bird ornament, its wings and tail outstretched. 

Wearing native costume when dealing with the British or other Western powers on the island 
was meant as a statement of the Kandy kingdom’s independence and confidence. While most of these 
sculptures are of male figures, sculptures of elite women of the court also exist. Most of the extant 
portrait sculptures are carved from ivory, though this one is made of stucco. It is not known exactly 
what purpose these portraits served, but most likely they were intended as diplomatic gifts. There was 
great European interest in the customs and appearance of colonial subjects in the nineteenth century, 
a fascination demonstrated by the many photographs produced of the Kandy elites, often including 
extended groups with wives and families. 
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Wooden Manuscript Covers with Symbols of Sixteen Pilgrimage Sites, 19th century, 
Sri Lanka; Wood with paint; a-b): 20% x 2%s x % in. (51.75 x 5.56 x 1.91 cm) each; Gift of Dr. 
and Mrs. Pratapaditya Pal. (M.91.300.3a-b) 


Wooden Manuscript Covers with Symbols of 
Sixteen Pilgrimage Sites, 19th century 


Sri Lankan manuscripts are traditionally written on strips made from the leaves of the talipot palm. 
Words are incised on the leaf using a metal stylus, and then carbon black is rubbed over the leaves in 
order to outline the letters. The leaves are stacked with two holes drilled through them so that cords 
can pass through the stack stringing together the pages. The entire stack is sandwiched between two 
covers, which are most often made of pieces of wood that have been punctured with holes to that they 
can be strung with the cords holding together the pages. Sometimes the wooden cover is sheathed in 
metal (see p. 000). 

Manuscript pages are very rarely decorated, and only some of the covers are decorated. The 
exposed outer sides of the covers may be decorated with patterns such as flowers, vines, and 
tendrils. Scenes depicting places, animals, or people illustrate the interiors of the covers, and are thus 
visible only by untying the cords that bind the manuscript. These scenes are predominantly confined 
to a few narratives, although within this narrow selection there is a great deal of artistic variation and 
creativity. Among the themes that appear are stories of the Buddha’s past lives (jatakas), the Seven 
Weeks (sat satiya) showing the Buddha just after he reached enlightenment, the Sixteen Holy Sites 
(solosmahasthanaya), and the Twenty-Four Prophecies (suvisi-vivarana). 

These images are rendered hieratically and symbolically, intended to produce clear 
identification and visual impact through their linear drawing and clear, contrasting colors. Emphasis is 
placed on forms and patterns, and space is filled with landscapes of stylized floral designs. 
Manuscript cover images thus occupy a poetic, imaginary world and are not intended as realistic 
depictions of scenes or sites. 
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Buddhist Manuscript Covers, late 18th-early 19th century, Sri Lanka; Covers: silver 
[confirmation TK]; Folios: palm leaf; Covers: 2% x 24 x % in.; 6.99 x 60.96 x 1.905 cm; Herbert 
R. Cole Collection. (M.84.31.542a-h) 


Buddhist Manuscript Covers, late 1011-0 1 
19th century 


The painted manuscript covers shown on p. 000 represent the sixteen holy sites in Sri Lanka. All but 
three of the sites are indicated by stupas. The sites are locations of relics of the Buddha (see Donald 
Stadtner’s “The Art of Sri Lanka,” pp. 000-000, for a discussion of the importance of relics in Sri 
Lanka). Some of the sites today are popular with both worshippers and tourists, while others are 
rarely visited. Four of the most popular sites are indicated with specific characteristics. For example, 
the brown mound on which a footprint of the Buddha is shown is Adam’s Peak, while on the second 
cover a stylized tree is the Bodhi Tree at Anuradhapura. The sixteen sites are the most common 
iconography on Sri Lankan manuscript covers. 

The sites are also shown on the metal covers illustrated here, including inscriptions of the 
names of the sites. Adam’s Peak is represented stupa-shaped with the surprising detail of showing an 
elephant climbing the mountain on a flight of stairs. The elephant indicates the protector deity Saman. 
Ascending the mountain until modern times was done only on foot, and was an arduous ascent that 
was helped at places by chains anchored along the ascent for people to pull themselves up the steep 
slopes. The Bodhi Tree is also shown. 

Two other common stories are depicted on the metal covers. Sakyamuni is the Buddha of our 
historic period, but there were Buddhas before Sakyamuni; twenty-four of these previous Buddhas 
gave Sakyamuni (during his previous lives) the prophecy of his eventual enlightenment. This is known 
as the Twenty-Four Prophecies, one of the narratives illustrated on the covers. The second narrative 
shows the Buddha Sakyamuni during the seven weeks following his enlightenment, when he 
performed a specific action each week. It begins with the Buddha seated under the Bodhi tree, then 
in week two standing looking at the tree, and in week three walking in meditation back and forth 
(cleverly indicated by two Buddha figures facing one another). 
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Illustrations of the Buddha’s Birth Stories, c. 1850, Sri Lanka; Opaque watercolor and ink 
on paper; 21% x 30 in. (51.8 x 76 cm); Purchased with funds provided by Edwin Binney, 3rd. 
(M.86.122) 


Illustrations of the Buddha’s Birth Stories, c. 
1850 


Stories from the life of Buddha and his past lives (játakas) are often painted on the walls of shrine 
rooms in Sri Lankan Buddhist temples. The temple paintings are drawn in superimposed registers 
along the walls of the corridors or rooms that surround the most sacred statue of the Buddha. The 
stories are arranged in a hierarchic order and begin closer to the ceiling; the life story of the Buddha 
always occupies the top register while the jatakas are painted in the lower registers. This watercolor 
on paper emulates the same style and composition seen in traditional Sri Lankan temple paintings. 

Within the three rectangular panels, the artist has included two stories from Buddhist 
literature. The top and middle registers show a popular story known as the Alawaka Damanaya, 
meticulously following the original text or perhaps copied from a temple painting. Alawaka, a demon, 
terrorized the city of Alow by consuming its citizens. The Buddha went to meet the demon to teach 
him the importance of cultivating a clear mind. Enraged, Alawaka showered weapons, hot coal, and 
ash upon the Buddha to destroy him, as shown here at the end of the second register. However, 
Alawaka then accepts his faults and attains the sowan, the first step towards nirvana. 

The story on the lowest register depicts the elephant Chaddantha. In a jataka tale such as 
this, a bodhisattva who aspires to become a future Buddha perfects each of the ten virtues. 
Chaddantha perfected the virtue of dana (giving) by selflessly donating his own tusks to appease the 
anger of an evil queen. The close attention that the artist has paid to the selection of scenes and 
various decorative elements strongly indicates that traditional Sri Lankan temple wall paintings were a 
source of inspiration for this illustration. Although the artist follows the same characteristics of 
traditional Buddhist temple paintings, the watercolor illustration differs in one key attribute. The 
backgrounds of temple paintings are predominantly red, in striking contrast with the figures that are 
often painted in yellow and brown with black outlines. However, this illustration consists of a white 
background. 
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Two Panels from a Buddhist Shrine, 17th-18th century, Sri Lanka; Opaque watercolor on 
wood; DIMENSIONS TK TK TK; Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Coburn, Ill. (M.79.183.5b, 
M.79.183.6a ) 


Two Panels from a Buddhist Shrine, 17th-18th 
century 


The South Asian collection at LACMA includes an unusual series of painted wood panels from Sri 
Lanka. There are sixteen rectangular panels in all, with two figures superimposed on either side, 
depicting a range of gods, demons, and male and female attendants. The sources for these panels are 
not known. They may have functioned as part of a Buddhist shrine called a pirith mandapaya. These 
shrines, sometimes built within Buddhist temples, accommodated monks invited to chant Buddhist 
texts at ceremonies for protection from dangers such as drought or disease. However, the imagery on 
these shrines is usually not figural, unlike the panels in LACMA’s collection. The most plausible 
function for these panels is that they were part of a temple’s architecture. Considering their size and 
the fact that they are painted on both sides, it is possible that they were used as window or door 
panels in Buddhist temples. Similar ones can be seen in Gangaramaya temple in Weligama and the 
Karagampitiya temple in Dehiwala. 

Since the Buddha is the primary icon within any Buddhist temple in Sri Lanka, paintings and 
sculptures of gods are very often relegated to temple walls, ceilings, and architectural panels. Some 
of the Hindu gods that are painted on LACMA’s panels do not assume a substantial role in the Sri 
Lankan Buddhist pantheon, yet they are appeased by lay Buddhists in search of material benefits in 
their daily lives. Other figures are of various guardian gods who are venerated in specific regions of 
the island. 

The upper register of the right-hand panel seen here may depict Sakka (Shakra), king of the 
gods. He has a third eye, and in his multiple arms he holds a conch, a vessel, leaves, and a fan. An 
elaborate headdress, commonly seen among gods in Sri Lankan temple paintings, extends to his 
shoulders. The upper portion of the left-hand panel depicts the well-known elephant-headed god 
Ganesha, Lord of Obstacles. Sri Lankan Buddhists often seek his blessings and some temples consist 
of secondary shrines dedicated to him alone. Ganesha is here drawn with a comparatively svelte 
body. He carries an elephant goad (one of his typical attributes) and is accompanied by his animal 
mount, a mouse. 
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Two Panels from a Buddhist Shrine, 17th-18th century, Sri Lanka; Opaque watercolor on 
wood (2 of 27); DIMENSIONS TK TK TK; Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Coburn, Ill. (M.79.183.3a, 
M.79.183.14b) 


Two Panels from a Buddhist Shrine, 17th-18th 
century 


The hierarchically organized Sri Lankan Buddhist pantheon is made abundantly clear in the selection 
of images seen within LACMA's panels, which include Hindu and Brahmanical gods, and local 
protector gods. The LACMA panels also depict all of the nava-graha (nine planetary deities). The 
planetary deities were frequently painted in anthropomorphic form in southwestern coastal temples in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The nineteenth century was a particularly significant moment 
in Sri Lankan history, when the second Buddhist revival gained momentum in resistance to the British 
occupation. Many temples were built throughout the island and others renovated with the support of 
lay donors. The LACMA panels were produced during this resurgence and assertion of faith. 

The nine planetary deities consist of Iru (Surya), the sun; Sandu (Chandra), the moon; 
Angaharu (Mangala), Mars; Budha (not to be confused with Buddha), the planet Mercury; Brahaspati 
(Brihaspati), the planet Jupiter; Sikuru (Shukra), the planet Venus; Senasuru (Shani), the planet 
Saturn; Rāhu, the ascending node of the moon; and Kētu, the descending node of the moon. At the 
top of the left panel, Rāhu is seen holding a fish with one hand while the other gestures towards the 
viewer. A white horse stands behind him. Although drawn in anthropomorphic form, Rāhu lacks a 
face. Within the astrological realm he does not represent a particular planet, but rather an 
inauspicious time. The moments when Rahu’s influence is felt upon an individual are considered 
arduous ones, possibly compounded with failure and physical ailments. Kétu, on the other hand, 
depicted at the top of the right panel, is considered a harbinger of mixed results. Kétu can be 
identified by his composite body: the upper portion is human while the lower portion is that of a 
cobra. Kétu has a white complexion, wears the headdress of a deity, and carries a noose as a 
weapon. Although his other attribute is usually a book, in this composition Kétu appears to be holding 
a flag-like symbol. 
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Two Panels from a Buddhist Shrine, 17th-18th century, Sri Lanka; Opaque watercolor on 
wood (2 of 27); DIMENSIONS TK TK TK; Gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Coburn, Ill. (M.79.183.7a, 


M.79.183.15b ) 


Two Panels from a Buddhist Shrine, 171ከ--161ከ 


century 


The identity of the upper figure in the left panel presents a conundrum. He displays attributes of both 
Vishnu and Senasuru, the planet Saturn. As commonly seen in temple paintings of the nine planetary 
deities, Saturn has a blue complexion and holds a sesatha (fan). However, with his multiple arms, 
third eye, and bird (which is similar to Vishnu’s bird mount Garuda), Saturn also displays attributes 
that can easily be confused with Vishnu. 

The right-hand panel possibly includes a depiction of Vibhishana, the demonic deity who is 
also considered the younger brother of Ravana, the king of Lanka who is well known from the Indian 
Ramayana epic. Vibhishana is worshipped as a guardian god of the western coast of Sri Lanka, with 
his main shrine situated in Kelaniya. Although he is venerated as a god, within the Buddhist pantheon 
Vibhishana holds a secondary position to ancient Hindu gods such as Vishnu or Shiva. 

All the deities depicted in the upper registers of LACMA’s panels are male gods displaying 
individual attributes that allow them to be identified accordingly. In contrast, the lower registers of all 
the panels consist of female and male attendants and demons. These figures are drawn according to 
a set formula that seemingly relegates them to a decorative function. The LACMA panels provide a 
unique view into the complex nature of popular Buddhist worship and practice in Sri Lanka. In 
contrast to the philosophy of Théravada Buddhism, where the karma of an individual is weighted by 
his or her own actions and thoughts, the panels depict a transcendental Buddhist cosmos of gods and 
demons who manifest karmic protection and retribution according to their temperaments. 
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Scowen & Co., The Lake, Kandy, c. 1880-90; Albumen silver print; Image: 8% x 10% in. 
(21.2 x 27.3 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.136) 


Scowen & Co., The Lake, Kandy, c. 1880-90 


Kandy, located in the south-central highlands, was the capital of the last independent kingdom in Sri 
Lanka, falling to the British in 1815. Although the early history of the city dates to the fourteenth 
century, it rose to prominence in the reign of King Viravikrama (r. 1542-57), who acquired the sacred 
Tooth Relic of the Buddha and established a temple at Kandy to house it. Following earlier 
precedents, Viravikrama located the temple adjacent to his palace, and it is within this palace 
complex—modified and enlarged through later centuries—that the Tooth Relic still resides. A portion 
of the later palace complex appears in the far distance of this photograph, which presents an idyllic 
view of the former seat of the Kandyan kingdom. 

Although the photograph presents a seemingly natural setting, the Kandy Lake was in fact an 
artificial one, constructed during the reign of Kandy's last king, Sri Vikrama Rajasinha (r. 1798-1815). 
About two miles in circumference and forty-six feet deep, the lake provided an additional layer of 
symbolism to Kandy’s multivalent landscape, which was modeled upon a mythical world of the gods. 
In the late seventeenth century, King Rajasinha II (r. 1629-87) had ordered the construction of the 
Bogambara Lake near the royal precinct. Poetic texts of that period equated Bogambara with the 
cosmic Anotatta Lake, which was especially sacred to Buddhists and symbolically important in the 
consecrations of Sri Lankan kings. 

Kandy Lake, on the other hand, was akin to Kiri Muhuda or the Ocean of Milk, which, in Hindu 
and Buddhist texts, is said to lie at the foot of Mount Meru, the center of the universe and home of the 
gods. This cosmic axis is believed to rise from the Ocean of Milk, which feeds the great heavenly 
rivers and flows with the elixir of immortality known as amrita. The Ocean of Milk also provides 
waters to Lake Anotatta, which sits at the top of Mount Meru. In undertaking the construction of 
Kandy Lake, Vikrama Rajasinha amplified the cosmic dimensions of Kandy in such a way that he could 
project himself as an embodiment of divinity and his capital as the center of a divine order. 
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Scowen & Co., Entrance to the Buddhist Temple, Kandy, c. 1880-90; Albumen silver 
print; Image: 8% x 10% in. (21 x 25.7 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. 
(M.2012.149.129) 


Scowen & Co., Entrance to the Buddhist 
Temple, Kandy, c. 1880-90 


In this striking photograph, an unidentified monk stands in the arched gateway leading into the palace 
complex at Kandy housing the Dalada Maligawa, or Temple of the Tooth Relic, the most important 
Buddhist structure in Sri Lanka. Because the Tooth Relic was closely associated with kingship and the 
right to rule, starting perhaps as early in the early fourth century Sri Lanka’s kings erected temples for 
it adjacent to their residential quarters. 

The first Temple of Tooth Relic at Kandy was erected by King Viravikrama (r. 1542-57). 
Following a series of raids by the Portuguese during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, a more substantial palace and temple were built by King Rajasinha Il, fortified by earthen 
ramparts and partially encircled by a moat. As later centuries witnessed Dutch incursions into Kandy, 
subsequent kings were forced to rebuild and renovate the palace complex, including refurbishments 
to the Temple of the Tooth Relic. The gateway seen in this photograph dates from the last major 
period of construction, between 1809 and 1812, which followed the successful repulsion by the 
Kandyans of a British military invasion. 

It was at this time that the complex was completely enclosed by a wall with a surrounding 
moat. In addition, several former entrances into the palace complex were replaced by this single 
monumental gateway. The elephants flanking the gateway were common emblems of royalty across 
South Asia and align with the symbolism of the Kandy palace complex as the seat of the gods. 
Elephants were associated with rain and fertility, with Shakra (or Indra, king of the gods), and with the 
Buddha. The many waters flowing in and around the palace complex were like the waters of the 
Ocean of Milk, the cosmic ocean within which arose Mount Meru as a world axis. As if to underscore 
these associations, a wall surrounding the sacred precinct of the palace complex was capped by 
undulating wave-like forms referring to the churning cosmic waters. A similar interior wall, seen at the 
edges of this photograph, echoed these associations. 
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Scowen & Co., Ficus Elastica (India Rubber), c. 1880-90; Albumen silver print; Image: 
8346 x 10'%s in. (20.8 x 27.5 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.132) 


Scowen & Co., Ficus Elastica (India Rubber), 
c. 1880-90 


Enormous rubber trees (Ficus elastica) were the subject of numerous late-nineteenth century 
photographs seeking to document the strange and exotic flora that European travelers regularly 
encountered in Sri Lanka. The reasons for their fascination with the rubber tree are clearly evident in 
this image, which focuses not on the tree’s glossy canopy of dark green leaves, but on its extensive 
buttressing roots. The photograph also captures the aerial roots of the tree, which can be seen 
extending down from large branches on both sides of the trunk. Both types of roots help to support 
the rubber tree, which has a shallow rooting system, while the extensive horizontal spread of the 
buttressing roots is necessary for drawing nutrients from upper soil layers. The European fascination 
with the rubber trees of Sri Lanka finds parallels in India, where huge banyan trees (Ficus 
benghalensis) belonging to the same genus evoked similar wonder. 

The gardens where this photograph was taken were located at Peradeniya, in Kandy, the 
capital of the last independent kingdom of Sri Lanka. They were originally established as royal 
gardens under King Kirti Sri between 1790 and 1798, and were among the extensive properties that 
came to be associated with the nearby Temple of the Tooth Relic (Dalada Maligawa). After the British 
deposed the last king of Kandy in 1815, the Peradeniya gardens were appropriated by the colonial 
government and, in 1822, inaugurated as the Royal Botanical Gardens. As such, they came to operate 
as another node in the British imperial network of gardens that facilitated the vast global exchange of 
plants and scientific knowledge in the late nineteenth century. 

The verdant landscapes and lush tropical beauty of Sri Lanka captured the imaginations of 
many late-nineteenth century photographers, including Charles Thomas Scowen (c. 1852-1948), who 
was perhaps the most skilled at conveying the island’s natural abundance. He opened a photographic 
studio in Kandy in 1876, not far from the Peradeniya gardens. 
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Scowen & Co., Sensation Rock: Colombo and Kandy Line, c. 1880; Albumen silver print; 
Image: 10% x 8% in. (27.31 x 21.2 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.133) 


Scowen & Co., Sensation Rock: Colombo and 
Kandy Line, c. 1880 


Among the most striking images to come out of Sri Lanka are various views of the mountainous 
terrain along which the rail linking Colombo to Kandy was laid. Sensation Rock lies along the 
Kadugannawa Incline, near Kandy, and was so-called because a ride along the precipice induced the 
sensation of an imminent fall into the thousand-foot-deep abyss below. 

The Colombo-Kandy line, which forms a substantial part of the Main Line of the Sri Lanka 
Railway, was completed in 1867. It was a tremendous feat of engineering, encompassing the 
construction of numerous tunnels, embankments, and bridges across a daunting landscape. When it 
became operational, the hitherto remote interior of the island was connected directly with the coast. 
The rise of Colombo as Sri Lanka’s major port city, following the construction of a massive 
breakwater there between 1875 and 1885, can be partly linked to the completion of the Colombo- 
Kandy line. Prior to the late nineteenth century, the natural harbor at Galle, some seventy-five miles 
south of Colombo, had served as the island’s preeminent port. 

The construction of the Colombo-Kandy line was a direct response to commercial interests, 
particularly the need to transport coffee from plantations in the interior parts of the island. Although 
the Dutch in Sri Lanka had attempted coffee production since the mid-eighteenth century, it was the 
British who discovered the suitability of the Central Province for its successful cultivation. They 
established numerous plantations in and around Kandy, and by 1860 Sri Lanka had become one of the 
world’s leading coffee exporters. By 1900 however, most coffee crops in Sri Lanka had been 
decimated by fungal disease, and many plantations subsequently shifted their production to tea. 
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A Villager Selling Plantains, c. 1890; Albumen silver print; Image: 8% « 10'%e in. (21.59 × 
27.78 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.197) 


A Villager Selling Plantains, c. 1890 


Amid a teeming background of palms and tropical foliage, a mud-and-thatch hut is depicted in this 
photograph sheltering a vendor of plantains. Images of rural life in Sri Lanka were popular among the 
colonial consumers of commercial photography. Such scenes appealed to the general European 
nostalgia for an idyllic past, which was a reaction to a rapidly industrializing and changing world. Sri 
Lanka itself was no stranger to these changes. In the decades following the establishment of formal 
British rule on the island in 1815, the development of the coffee plantation economy in particular and 
the associated construction of roads, railways, and ports all resulted in significant changes to local 
landscapes and lifestyles. This photograph could have therefore spoken to native Sri Lankans 
observing the loss of old ways of life as well as it did to Europeans seeking an unattainable Eden. 
The level of depth and detail in this image is due to the photographic process most commonly 
employed by late-nineteenth century professional photographers in Sri Lanka. It was printed from a 
glass negative on which light-sensitive silver iodide salts were floated within a layer of solution known 
as collodion. These glass plate negatives produced remarkably clear and sharp images, but required 
tremendous skill to master. The albumen paper on which the photograph is printed was formed by 
first floating a sheet of paper in a bath of albumen (egg white) and salt and then in a bath of silver 
nitrate, which resulted in the formation of a light-sensitive silver chloride surface on the paper. The 
print was formed by placing the treated paper in direct contact with the glass negative, exposing it to 
sunlight to develop the image. Both albumen paper and the wet collodion process were largely 
replaced during the 1890s as innovations in photography continued to be made. Few of these later 
processes, however, could replicate the precision and beauty of the earlier albumen prints. 
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Scowen & Co., Kandyan Chief, c. 1880-90; Albumen silver print; Image: 10% x 7% in. (26 x 
19.7 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.127) 


Scowen & Co., Kandyan Chief, c. 1880-90 


The fabulous attire of the Sinhalese nobility is captured in numerous photographs attributed to 
commercial studios in nineteenth-century Sri Lanka. Images such as this one were probably 
commissioned by their subjects but entered the studio’s catalog where they were also offered to 
clients selecting photographs for travel albums and the like. This particular image, a formal standing 
portrait, found wide currency. By 1880, it had been reproduced as a colored woodcut in a German 
magazine series on the history of costumes. 

In the late nineteenth century, male Kandyan court dress consisted of a hip cloth known as a 
tupottiya worn over trousers, as in this photograph. Upper garments consisted of a shirt and a short 
jacket of brocade or gold-embroidered cloth. The hip cloth was a long piece of fabric up to twenty 
feet in length, and as many as three were sometimes worn together. These cloths—of fine cotton 
muslin with gold brocade designs—were wrapped around the waist and cinched with a gold belt. Men 
typically tucked daggers or other honorific items into the folds at the waist. The effect of these 
spectacular lengths of cloth was to amplify the bodily form of the nobleman and thus emphasize his 
wealth, and his non-laboring, elite position. The upper jacket—with its blousy sleeves, collar, and 
buttons—appears to have evolved in contact with Portuguese fashions, which were introduced to Sri 
Lanka between the seventeenth and mid-eighteenth centuries. Over their upper ensembles, all 
noblemen adorned themselves with layer upon layer of gold necklaces. The headgear, typically a large 
peaked hat taking various forms, completed the sartorial projection of elite Kandyan status. 
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Skeen & Co., A Wedding Portrait, c. 1880; Albumen silver print; Image: 8%s « 10'%e in. 
(21.43 x 27.46 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.153) 


Skeen & Co., A Wedding Portrait, c. 1880 


Likely to have been a wedding portrait, this photograph depicts an aristocratic Kandyan couple in 
sumptuous finery. The attendants bearing parasols—honorific emblems used across South Asia—were 
probably members of the groom’s wedding procession. As in the previous photograph depicting a Sri 
Lankan chief, the groom is dressed in formal Kandyan attire consisting of a voluminous wrapped 
lower garment, belted over trousers, and topped by a buttoned shirt worn under a brocade jacket with 
puffed sleeves. Necklaces, rings, and a wide peaked hat complete the ensemble. The bride’s dress is 
a version of the osariya, a Kandyan style of sari with a waist frill. Atop the sari, the bride wears a 
tightly fitted jacket and an impressive array of necklaces and pendants. 

The groom’s lower garment, known as a tupottiya, and the bride’s osariya are fashioned from 
similar fabrics, a fine cotton muslin with gold brocade. The designs on these cloths were specific to 
Sri Lanka. Some such textiles are thought to have been produced in the South Indian region of Tamil 
Nadu, while others were created by South Indian weavers in Sri Lanka. Since ancient times, the 
history and culture of Sri Lanka were closely interlinked with South India. Kandyan royals had long 
intermarried with the Nayaka ruling families of South India. When Narendra Sinha, the last Sinhalese 
King of Kandy, died in 1739 without an heir, his throne passed to the brother of his South Indian wife, 
thus ushering in a renewed period of Tamil political and cultural influence in the kingdom. It was at 
this time that the osariya, which originated in Tamil Nadu, was adopted by Kandyan elite women. 

The photographic firm established by the family of William Louis Henry Skeen (1847-1903) in 
Colombo in the early 1860s was one of the most successful and prolific in Sri Lanka. Skeen’s 
photographs, and those of his later competitor, Charles T. Scowen (whose work can also be seen in 
this catalogue) comprise the majority of the surviving professional nineteenth-century photographs of 
the island and its people. 
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Samuel Bourne and Charles Shepherd, Jewelers in Galle, c. 1872; Albumen silver print; 46 
x 11% in. (22 x 28.3 cm); Gift of Gloria Katz and Willard Huyck. (M.2012.149.145) 


Samuel Bourne and Charles Shepherd, 
Jewelers in Galle, c. 1872 


Images of native Sri Lankans, which were made with a view to highlighting markers of social rank, 
occupation, religion and ethnicity, abound in the photographic archive. Many such photographs were 
staged in studios and outfitted with appropriate furnishings and props. The artificiality of this process 
is certainly apparent in this image depicting four jewelers; the exact setting is unclear, though an array 
of wares—rings, chains, and jewelry boxes—are spread across the table. The photograph is 
remarkable, however, for depicting both Muslim and Sinhalese jewelers. The man at the far left wears 
a conical woven cap that was the preferred headgear for high-ranking Muslim men in Sri Lanka during 
the nineteenth century. The three other men are Sinhalese, as indicated by their headband-like hair 
ornaments known as nemi panawa, or bent combs. Fashioned from the outer shells of marine turtles, 
such combs were typically worn by upper-class Sri Lankan men in the southern and western coastal 
regions. Galle, where this photograph is likely to have been taken, was a major port city on the 
island’s southwest coast. It was a flourishing center for the gem and jewelry trade, which was 
historically dominated by Sri Lankan Muslims. 

Although it is predominantly Buddhist country, Sri Lanka has long been home to a sizable 
Muslim population, the majority of whom trace their descent from Arab traders who had settled on the 
island by the eighth century. Other Sri Lankan Muslim groups trace their ancestry to India, Indonesia, 
or the Malay Peninsula. Sri Lankan Muslims were closely integrated into the local culture. As the 
primary traders in Sri Lanka, they served as advisors on such matters to the Kandyan court. A group 
of Muslims was, furthermore, responsible for maintaining the precious ritual vessels at the Temple of 
the Tooth Relic in Kandy. Were it not for their different headdresses, the men in this photograph would 
be virtually indistinguishable from one another. 

During the late nineteenth century, the partnership of Samuel Bourne and Charles 
Shepherd—established at Simla in 1865—was considered the premier photographic studio in India. 
Although both Bourne and Shepherd had left India by the late 1870s, the studio continued to operate 
under their names until finally closing in 2016. 
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